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The semi-annual index of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for the last six months is 
now ready. Subscribers may obtain a 
copy free of charge by sending us the 
request on a postcard. 


Mr. Baker’s Testimony 


There was a popular demand in 
1908 and 1909 for a downward re- 
vision of the tariff. The strength of 
this demand was not correctly meas- 
ured by those who desired that the 
existing tariff duties should be re- 
tained. In Congress and elsewhere 
the manufacturers who enjoyed ex- 
cessive protection opposed such re- 
ductions, as a vast majority of the 
people believed that justice required. 
They were successful. A political re- 
volt followed, and now there is at 
hand a downward revision, to be 
made by those who oppose the doc- 
trine of protection. If they had per- 
mitted a just reduction in 1909, and 
assisted in making it, the new duties 
then enacted probably would have re- 
mained in force for several years. 
They failed to appreciate the ten- 
dency and force of public sentiment. 

There should be in this a lesson for 
Mr. George F. Baker and other prom- 
inent financiers of New York, for the 
New York Stock Exchange, and for 
the great banks of this city. Those 
who have been intimately associated 
with Mr. Baker, and many others di- 
rectly interested in the transactions 
for which Mr. Baker and his asso- 
ciates are ‘fesponsible, should care- 


fully consider the testimony given by 
him before the Pujo committee, and 
should ask themselves whether they 
ought not to assist that committee 
and Congress in shaping and complet- 
ing legislation affecting concentra- 
tion of banking capital and credit. It 
is not a distinctly competent commit- 
tee, and its attitude toward financial 
interests and the money center of 
the New World has been hostile, but 
the representatives of those inter- 
ests should assist it and thus strive to 
procure fair legislation. Mr. Baker 
said to the committee that he thought 
the concentration of the control of 
credit had “gone about far enough.” 
How is further concentration to be 
prevented? Mr. Baker himself, and 
those associated with him, should 
strive to answer this question for the 
committee. We quote from the record 
of the proceedings: 

Q. You think it would be dangerous to 
go farther? 

A. It might not be dangerous, but still it 
has gone about far enough. In good hands 
I do not see that it would do any harm. If 
it got into bad hands it would be very bad. 

Q. If it got into bad hands it would wreck 
the country? 

A. Yes; but I do not believe it could get 
into bad hands. 

Q. You admit that if this conéentration, 
to the point to which it has gone, were by 
any action to get into bad hands, it would 
wreck the country? 


Agel canfot imagine such 4 condition, I 


‘said, J thought it Would be bad,’ but I donot 


think it would wreck the country. I do ‘Shot 
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think bad hands could manage it. They 
could not retain the deposits nor the securi- 
ties. 

Q. We are speaking of this concentration 
which has come about and the power that it 
brings with it getting into the hands of 
very ambitious men, perhaps not over- 
scrupulous. You see a peril in that do you 
not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that the safety, if you think there is 
safety in the situation, really lies in the 
personnel of the men? 

A. Very much. 

Q. Do you think that is a comfortable sit- 
uation for a great country to be in? 

A. Not entirely. 

The people’ by means of their legis- 
lators, should take measures to pro- 
tect themselves and the country, and 
to prevent great injustice and wrong, 
if the power should fall into bad 
hands. It may be recalled that Mr. 
Baker expressed a favorable opinion 
of the late Jay Gould. He was saying 
to the committee that he saw no im- 
propriety in being a director of each 
of two competing railroads: 

“Jay Gould used to say, and he told me 
once, that the greatest success he had was 
in being on two boards where he could ad- 
just differences that might have caused a 
great deal of disturbance. I consider him a 
good authority. That is what he stated was 
his success, and I be: eved him.” 


But the people of the United States 
would not care to see the great power, 
as to which Mr. Baker had testified, 
in the hands of men like the late Mr. 
Gould. 


So far as we can estimate the pres- 
ent condition of public opinion, it 
may be described as follows: There is 
a widespread conviction that the 
public has been and is unjustly taxed, 
or robbed, by means of legislation 
and by institutions and systems sup- 
ported by legislation. The enormous 
private fortunes of these days are re- 
garded as, in most cases, the fruit of 
such conditions. The people think 
they have been forced to contribute 
to these fortunes through the agencies 
of manufacturing combinations, ex- 
cessive tariff duties, and banking al- 
liances. Many have come to regard 
the New York Stock Exchange with 
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hostility, because they believe it to be 
the instrument with which the collec- 
tion of a large part of the private 
taxes is accomplished. When they 
read such testimony as Mr. Baker’s, 
about the enormous profits of his na- 
tional bank ($86,000,000 in fifty 
years, upon an original capital of 
$500,000), about the interlocking di- 
rectorates, the highly profitable un- 
derwritings, etc., they are confirmed 
in théir belief that there is great need 
of reform. Their representatives in 
Congress and in Legislatures are in- 
clined to propose changes which will 
involve severe Federal or State regu- 
lation. Mr. Sulzer, the new Governor 
of New York, is about to ask for 
legislation, it is understood, requir- 
ing the incorporation and official 
supervision of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Federal regulation of the 
same Exchange will probably be pro- 
posed at Washington. It would be 
politic for the officers and members of 
the Exchange to begin the work of 
regulation and reform. There are 
evils which could be removed by their 
own action. We do not hear that they 
are attempting in this way to fore- 
stall the work of Congress or the 
State Legislature. It may be that both 
at Washington and at Albany the 
measures proposed will be in part 
harmful rather than beneficial. The 
arguments of the Exchange should be 
fully presented in both places, and 
the Exchange should show a willing- 
ness to promote such changes as the 
public interest requires. 

This also should be the attitude of 
Mr. Baker and other financiers of his 
rank. It is known, we think, in Wash- 
ington that public opinion will ap- 
prove legislation of much severity af- 
fecting the financial system and 
transactions and institutions to which 
Mr. Baker’s testimony related. A part 
of this legislation may be uncalled 
for and even harmful. As we have 
said, those who would be primarily 
and directly affected by it should 
strive, in codperation with the com. 
mittee, to shape it in a beneficial way. 
There is no room for doubt as to the 
attitude of the public. Neither the 
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leading financiers of New York nor 
the Stock Exchange should blunder 
now as the Republican protectionists 
did in 1909, when the tariff was taken 
up for revision. 


Deliberate Militarism 


And now we are to have an Army 
League! The announcement of the 
new organization, sponsored by a list 
of notable gentlemen, has just been 
given out at Washington. 


Tho it is claimed in its initial 
manifesto that the object of the 
League is not “to create a large 
standing army or to preach militar- 
ism in the United States,” it is sig- 
nificantly added “preparedness is the 
best insurance against war.” It can 
fairly be assumed, we think, that the 
primary purpose of the League will 
be to saddle upon the nation a great 
and ever greater army. Unless it is 
totally different from the other 
Army and Navy Leagues in exist- 
ence, that is precisely what it is cre- 
ated for and will try to do. 


There is every political, economic 
and moral reason for not increasing 
the size of our army. In the first 
place, we have not an enemy on the 
face of the earth, nor are we likely 
to have one if we mind our own busi- 
ness and live up to our treaty obliga- 
tions. But even granting the possi- 
bility of war with a first-class power 
—second-class powers can manifestly 
be left out of consideration—our geo- 
graphical position and the temper of 
our hundred-million population make 
us absolutely safe from invasion. 
It is disheartening to see this mili- 
tary madness sedulously being culti- 
vated in free America, especially 
when fostered by otherwise good and 
patriotic citizens. Our peace organi- 
zations should keep a watchful eye 
on this new Army League, as well as 
on the older Navy League. Let them 
heed not the counsels of those Elder 
Statesmen, who, like ex-President 
Eliot, would have them follow rather 
than lead public opinion on the arma- 
ment question. 
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The Price of Books 


The saffron-backed French book 
which bears the price, “Three francs 
fifty centimes,” stamped on its back. 
and costs the New Yorker seventy- 
five cents at Brentano’s, sells in Paris 
for three francs—or about fifty-eight 
cents. This is what the Frenchman 
pays for most of his fiction, verse, 
drama, politics, popular science—the 
chief exceptions being works freely 
illustrated, memoirs of a sort strictly 
limited in appeal and works of schol- 
arship that run to more than, say, 
350 pages. These cost the Parisian 
four francs or five—rarely more, ex- 
cept in the case of editions of luxury, 
while there are many .desirable re- 
prints available at five, ten, twelve 
and twenty cents. The American in 
France revels in the opportunity to 
read and to possess books for himself 
at prices he can afford. That is why 
he is perturbed at the threat of the 
French publishers that they may 
raise their prices by almost ten cents. 
As for the frugal Gaul, the prospect 
throws him into a state of uncon- 
trolled excitement: In a newspaper 
we read—but let us translate: 


It is not for bibliophiles that volumes of 
the current type are destined. The biblio- 
phile does not read his books; he prides him- 
self on showing them to his friends and gaz- 
ing at their backs, magnificently bound and 
well ranged on the shelves of his bookcase. 
The yellow volume at three francs, on the 
other hand, has no raison d’étre save that 
of being read. The purchaser of these 
modest paper-bound books without outside 
finery is a man who reads. Enjoyment of 
the works of the spirit almost always goes 
with a mediocre bank account, for it is not 
a lucrative taste and it prevents one from 
giving himself up to more fruitful enter- 
prises. Far from being willing or able to 
pay higher prices for its books, the reading 
public manifestly demands more moderate 
prices than those ruling to-day. Three 
francs already frighten it a little; three- 
fifty will infallibly send it out on strike. 


These observations apply also to 
the American book public, that even 
now pays far more than “three-fifty” 
for its books. There are many books 
which would attain large enough 
sales actually to increase the publish- 
ers’ profits were they issued at a 
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smaller margin of profit. There are 
other works, especially books of 
travel and various kinds of transla- 
tions, which publishers pay out un- 
reasonably with punky paper and 
oceans of margin and inordinately 
large type: all that they may make 
an excessive price seem reasonable. 
A great opportunity offers itself to- 
day to the well-established publisher 
who will cut loose from some of the 
traditions of his trade and issue new 
books for the people at prices that the 
people can afford to pay—as has been 
done so far only in the case of cer- 
tain notable series of “classics.”’ Even 
these are sold at a great advance over 
the English prices—partly because 
of the higher cost of production here 
and the protective tariff. The higher 
type of newspaper and the best of 
the magazines are the real literary 
bargains of the age, and have circu- 
lation and influence. 


For Church Reunion 


The Episcopal Commission for a 
World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der has sent out, from its chairman, 
Dr. Manning, of Trinity Churéh, 
New York, and Mr. Robert H. Gar- 
diner, secretary, Gardiner, Me., a 
circular letter addressed to those in- 
terested in its plan for the reunion of 
Christendom. Among such THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is to be counted. 

We regret that the signers antici- 
pate that years will pass before the 
conference can be held; so much will 
have to be done in the way of prepa- 
ration. The first question, they say, is 
“whether we Christians really desire 
reunion.” Of that we have no doubt, 
so far as Protestantism is concerned, 
for nearly the whole of American 
Protestantism, and equally of British 
Protestantism, is already in feder- 
ated union, and separate denomina- 
tions are successively consolidating. 
But perhaps federation does not meet 
the point which the Commission has 
in view. Other questions which they 
raise as preliminary are serious, and 
we hope will not wreck the project: 


Have we that deep and definite faith in 
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the one Lord which must fill us with the de- 
sire to unite in His one Body? What are 
faith and membership in Christ? Is the re- 
lation of the Christian to Christ merely in- 
dividual, or does it constitute membership 
in a body? Is that body merely a human or- 
ganization, self-originating, or is it the 
living, continuous Body of the one Lord? 
What is the Church? Has it any authority, 
and, if any, what? What is the basis of its 
claims? 


We had supposed these were the 
questions that were to be discussed 
in the World’s Conference. If they 
must be settled first, there may be in- 
definite delay. And yet in the pro- 
posed conference they could never be 
settled except by allowing liberty to 
differ. We like the proposal of the 
Commission that in smaller or larger 
groups men meet together to discover 
how far they are prepared for fur- 
ther reunion, and we suggest that 
those interested write to the secre- 
tary, when they will be put on the 
mailing-list and will receive what- 
ever documents are issued. 


Forbidding to Marry 


The only ex-president of the United 
States earnestly denounced the eva- 
sion of the duties of paternity as an 
act of treason to the country, but dur- 
ing his administration a midshipman 
was dismissed from the navy for the 
crime of marrying and has not yet 
succeeded in getting reinstated into 
the service. If his intention had 
been less honorable the naval au- 
thorities would not have regarded his 
offense so serious. 


The only ex-president of Harvard 
has eloquently argued for early mar- 
riages, but Harvard, alone among the 
secular universities of the United 
States, maintains the old monastic 
rule that a fellowship is forfeited if 
the incumbent marries. Minor love 
affairs, not having as their object 
matrimony, are not inquired into by 
the university. 

Of what avail are these good coun- 
sels if the following of them is for- 
bidden? Why should the influence of 
the army and the navy and the uni- 
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versity be exerted against a normal 
and proper manner of life? The 
graduates from our military and 
naval academies are picked young 
men, selected for physical and mental 
excellence from every State in the 
union and rigidly sifted by a course 
designed especially to eliminate the 
unfit. The Harvard fellows have 
proved their intellectual superiority 
by a long series of competitive exami- 
nations. Yet these men, because of 
their exceptional qualifications, are 
compelled to remain celibate until late 
in life while the stupid, the lazy and 
the unambitious are free to transmit 
their characteristics to the next gen- 
eration. Darwinism as a theory has 
long been taught in our colleges. The 
moral lesson of Darwinism they have 
yet to learn. And to the authority of 
Darwin we can add that of Milton: 
Our Maker bids increase; who bids ab- 
stain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and Man. 


The Idaho Contempt Case 


It is a very unfortunate act of the 
Supreme Court of Idaho that it 
should have put two editors of an 
Idaho journal in prison for reprint- 
ing a vigorous utterance by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Idaho Supreme Court 
had excluded the Roosevelt electors 
from the official ballot, just as the 
California Supreme Court had ex- 
cluded the Taft electors. Mr. Roose- 
velt was very indignant and exprest 
himself very vigorously, as is his cus- 
tom. What he wrote the editors re- 
printed, and now they have to go to 
prison for, it. It was contempt of the 
court. 

Such action will hurt the court 
more than it will protect it. Just such 
an act aids the movement to reduce 
the power of courts to protect them- 
selves in contempt cases. To criticize 
a court’s action ought not to be for- 
bidden. A court at times deserves 
criticism, and its action is criticized 
by a higher court. Even the decisions 
of a supreme court may be wrong 
and unjust, as a multitude of people 
believed and fully said in the case 
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of the Dold Scott decision. Certainly 
the addresses of a candidate for the 
Presidency ought to be privileged if 
anything is, and newspapers ought 
not to be forbidden to copy them. We 
do not pretend to say whether the de- 
cisions of the Idaho and California 
supreme courts were correct or not— 
the presumption is- that they were 
correct—but the people have the 
right to think them wrong and to say 
so strongly. We do not wonder that 
Mr. Roosevelt is very angry that two 


men should be imprisoned for repeat- 
ing his words. 


Another Sort of King George 


With the New Year we may prop- 
erly congratulate the Mother Coun- 
try that she has a king of whom she 
does not need to be ashamed, even 
tho he bears the name of George. The 
world praised God when the other 
line of Georges ended, but only 
words of praise are given to him who 
stands fair, with his honored queen, 
to rehabilitate the name. What was 
thought of the last George may be 
seen from the editorial on his death 
by the London Times. It said: 


The truth is that there never was an in- 
dividual less regretted by his fellow crea- 
tures than this deceased king. What eye 
has wept for him? What heart has heaved 
one throb of unmercenary sorrow? Was 
there at any time a gorgeous pageant on the 
stage more completely forgotten than he has 
been, even from the day on which the her- 
alds ‘proclaimed his successor? 


If George IV ever had a nbn. de- 
voted friend—in any rank of life, we pro- 
test that the name of him or her has not 
yet reached us. An inveterate voluptuary, 
especially if he be an artificial person, is of 
all known beings the most selfish. Selfish- 
ness is the true repellent of human sympa- 
thy. Selfishness feels no attachment, and 
invites none; it is the charnel-house of the 
affections. Nothing more remains to be said 
or done about George IV but to pay—as we 
must—for his profusion, and to turn his 
bad example to some account by tying up 
the hands of those who come after him in 
what concerns the public money. 


That was written only eighty years 
ago. ; 
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The Canal Treaty 


Prof. George G. Wilson of Har- 
vard University, lecturing on the 
Panama Canal at the University of 
Paris says: 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty may not 
meet present conditions, as it was drafted 
when the canal zone was foreign territory, 
whereas it is now the property of the United 
States. 

It looks rather as tho the professor 
had never read the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, for that document makes ex- 
press provision for the change in 
ownership of the Canal Zone, which 
was even then anticipated, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

IV. It is agreed that no change of ter- 
ritorial soyereignty or of international rela- 
tions of the country or countries traversed 
by the before mentioned canal shall affect 
the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligations of the high contracting 
parties under the present treaty. 


The Power of the General Will 


Do reckless and ruthless men ever 
picture to themselves the power of 
the General Will? 

Do they ever find time to read the 
story of the reckless and ruthless 
men of other days? Do they ever 
think why it is that greed and egoism 
of the monstrous sort leave no endur- 
ing achievements? 

Alexander and Caesar, the Italian 
despots, and Philip of Spain, the 
Stuart kings and the Bourbon mon- 
arch, who declared he was the State, 
Robespierre and Napoleon, were not 
smaller men than Tweed and Mur- 
phy, than Aldrich and Mellen, than 
Ettor and Haywood. Yet the reckless 
and ruthless men of to-day go about 
their ambitious undertakings with 
the world-old self-confidence that has 
led the fatuous of all generations to 
disaster. 

The general will is like the giant 
forces of nature. It is diffused and 
intangible, elusive and hidden. It lets 
men play with it, and seemingly defy 
it; but when they have defied too far, 
it kills like the lightning and wrecks 
like the tempest. 
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The men who built up the slave 
power in America thought that they 
were safe. The men who have been 
building up the capitaliste power 
have believed that they were safe. 
Perhaps some of them still think that 
they are safe. The men who are de- 
vising a power of violence and de- 
struction in the hope of overturning 
organized society and devastating 
civilization, will cherish for a time 
the delusion that they are safe. They 
have learned nothing from the past; 
they have no power to analyze the 
present. They will move straight on 
to their destiny. 

And so will the general will. In its 
own time and in its own way the 
general will will crush them. Thru 
ages of slow progress the general 
will has created social order. It will 
maintain civilization; it will broaden 
opportunity ; it will establish justice. 
Not many men will understand it, 
but every man will heed it. Every 
man will learn to work with it and 
thru it for the achievement of gen- 
eral human ends, or he will be broken 
and thrown to the scrap heap by it. 


Complacent Ignorance 


Many things would go better than 
they do in the United States if our 
elaborate machinery of education 
worked more effectively than it does 
to dispel ignorance. Its principal 
business just now seems to be to con- 
vert ignorance of the plain or ele- 
mental kind into the complacent va- 
riety. 

As populations go the American 
population is not illiterate. Nearly 
everybody can read the baseball 
bulletins and the bargain day ads. 
Much too small a proportion of the 
children enrolled in the primary 
schools goes on to high school study, 
but the number could be increased if 
it were as well worth while to in- 
crease it as it is, for instance, in 
Germany. A relatively large propor- 
tion of the American youth of both 
sexes goes to college. As long as the 
net result of American college educa- 
tion is what it is at present, there is 
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no very good reason, that we can 
think of, why the proportion should 
be larger. 


A child, a youth or a man is ig- 


norant in the elemental way when he 
doesn’t know how to read or write, 
and when his mind has no content of 
those facts and ideas which make up 
the sum of human knowledge. The 
child or the youth or the man is ig- 
norant in the complacent way when 
he thinks that he can read and write, 
tho in fact he cannot, and when he 
supposes (quite honestly perhaps) 
that his head is stored with informa- 
tion when in fact it is not. 

Now if any cheerful optimist 
among our professional or amateur 
“educators” sincerely believes that 
our schools and colleges are educat- 
ing American children and youth in 
the sense that they are dispelling ig- 
norance instead of teaching it the 
manners and the consciousness of 
complacency, he should try a few 
simple experiments. 

Let him take at random from the 
highest grades in American primary 
schools a thousand children and dis- 
cover how many of them can with 


any sense or understanding read a- 


page of a simply told story, or a 
plainly worded paragraph from a 
municipal ordinance, or a card of 
shop instructions issued to the em- 
ployees of a mill; and how many of 
them can write a neat, legible hand. 
Let him choose in like manner a 
thousand High School boys and girls 
and discover how many of them can 
do any one of the four following 
things quickly and accurately: (1) 
perform the arithmetical operations 
that arise in every-day business ac- 
counts and in simple mensuration; 
(2) correct a carelessly written com- 
position or a galley of printer’s 
proof; (3) read at sight a news- 
paper in any one foreign language; 
(4) weigh or measure solids and 
liquids. as accurately as a pharma- 
cist’s clerk is obliged to weigh them. 
Finally, let him choose college 
graduates at random and discover 
how many per thousand can do any 
one of the following things: (1) talk 
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easily, felicitously and accurately, 
when unexpectedly called on, upon 
some one phase of English literature, 
upon some one chapter of American 
or English history; (2) in an emer- 
gency help an engineering acquaint- 
ance make calculations involving no 
mathematics beyond elementary alge- 
bra and trigonometry; (3) explain 
in a simple way but accurately to a 
group of settlement workers the bio- 
logical basis of the germ theory of 
diseases like tuberculosis and _ty- 
phoid, or explain to a famers’ insti- 
tute the Mendelian basis of selective 
breeding; (4) write a decently ex- 
prest letter to a foreign correspond- 
ent in French, or Spanish, or Ger- 
man, or Latin. 

For our part we should like to 
know how many American school 
principals and superintendents, col- 
lege and university presidents and 
“educators” not otherwise classified, 
would like to see their theories, facts 
and practical performances subjected 
to these simple tests. 

We predict that if the tests were 
made in good faith our educational 
“plant” would be subjected to a radi- 
cal overhauling. 

Every human being must live and 
die ignorant of many things. The 
educated man or woman is one whose 
ignorance has been dispelled, not 
glossed over, in respect of some 
things. The educational institutions 
of each grade should train a majority 
of their students to do some one thing 
well; to know at least one thing ac- 
curately. 

The primary schools should see to 
it that a majority of their pupils can 
read and write well. The secondary 
schools should see to it that a ma- 
jority of their pupils can express 
themselves in their own language 
simply and accurately, and know ac- 
curately and use readily either an- 
other language or the elements of at 
least one science. The college. should 
see to it that a majority of its stu- 
dents can express themselves in 
speech and writing not only accu- 
rately, but also felicitously, and know 
enough of some one branch of litera- 
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ture, history or physical science to 
make worthy use of it for themselves 
and their fellowmen. 


At the present time our educa- 
tional institutions are not doing their 
job. 


The Jewel Consistency 


A correspondent who is indignant 
at our condemnation of the McNa- 
maras and the Syndicalists for re- 
sorting to violence in behalf of labor 
challenges us to republish the edi- 
torials of THE INDEPENDENT at the 
time of the John Brown raid, hoping 
thereby to convict us of insincerity in 
our present condemnation of violence. 
THE INDEPENDENT makes no profes- 
sion of absolute immutability and 
consistency and no one of the present 
corps of editors was on the paper in 
1859. But we are willing to accept the 
challenge and we print below the es- 
sential paragraphs of the two most 
important editorial utterances of that 
period, the first published in the issue 
of October 20, 1859, at the time when 
the news of the raid was first re- 
ceived, and the second published De- 
cember 8, 1859, when John Brown 
was executed: 


In another column will be found full par- 
ticulars of the late exciting affair in Vir- 
ginia. It seems to resolve itself into an 
infatuated scheme of a few men to abet the 
escape of slaves by a violent outbreak pro- 
ducing public confusion and alarm. The in- 
stigator was a somewhat famous man, 
familiarly known in Kansas broils as “Old 
Brown,” or “Ossawatamie Brown.” Exas- 
perated by the outrages of the Propagand- 
ists of Slavery in Kansas; having seen four 
of his sons butchered by the Missouri ruf- 
fians; his own life having been threatened, 
and hunted for a reward, the old man was 
transformed from an honest, sturdy farmer, 
into a lawless brigand, and having vowed 
vengeance upon the authors of confusion in 
Kansas, he had chosen to imitate their 
murderous forays, by carrying the war into 
the heart of a slave State. As Brown was 
accustomed in Kansas to get up fighting ex- 
peditions on his own account, and not as the 
representative of any party in the territory, 
so he has gone into this fearful venture of 
death, solely on his own responsibility. Un- 
less his movement was part of a widespread 
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scheme of insurrection, now frustrated by a 
premature outbreak, it was in every point of 
view the height of madness; and even if it 
stood related to such a scheme, it would 
seem to have been both foolish and criminal. 


John Brown failed in his scheme of a 
general slave stampede (he never planned 
an insurrection or a revolution) because in 
the very nature of the case this was imprac- 
ticable. The slaves were not prepared for 
it, nor was there any feasible mode of ac- 
complishing it. Such a movement, always 
doubtful and hazardous when the slaves 
themselves are enlisted in it, must, of 
course, be futile when they are not ripe for 
it; and to put in jeopardy the safety and the 
lives of a whole community in an unsolicited 
and necessarily hopeless attempt to benefit 
any portion of it, is a measure that cannot 
be justified by any code of ethics, natural or 
Christian. The, motive of the actors may be 
good, their character unselfish and sincere, 
their object may be just and righteous, and 
under favoring circumstances, even the 
means employed might be justifiable ;—but 
the sheer impossibility of doing the thing 
proposed makes such an attempt unwar- 
rantable. Success even in a good cause does 
not always justify the means by which it is 
achieved; but the impossibility of success 
may well discredit means which are always 
doubtful in their own nature, and can be 
justified only by circumstances. 


There is no limit to which one may not go 
in protesting morally, by word and example, 
against a wicked law. If that law seizes 
upon him thus protesting, and makes him its 
victim, he dies a martyr for the right. But 
it is quite another thing to take up arms 
and assail the law by violence, and challenge 
its penalty as a combatant. It is one thing 
to oppose a wrong by argument, and to 
testify against it even unto death, and quite 
another thing to put in jeopardy all the in- 
terests of society in the forlorn hope of 
rectifying one by physical force. 


It will be seen from the above ex- 
tracts that then as now THE INDE- 
PENDENT stood for the righting of 
wrongs by argument and the ballot 
and condemned the use of violence 
on the ground of both morality and 
expediency. Just as in the old days 
we alienated some of our friends be- 
cause we could not approve of John 
Brown’s raid so within the last few 
weeks we have lost subscribers be- 
cause we have denounced the use of 
violence by the militant suffragettes 
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in England and by the militant indus- 
trialists in America. Nevertheless we 
shall use our utmost efforts to remedy 
in a peaceable way the many injus- 
tices under which the laboring classes 
and the women are suffering. 


Father Lagrange 


The late condemnation of the 
writings of Father Lagrange, editor 
of the Revue Biblique, for heresy, 
forbidding his writings to be read by 
students for the priesthood, has at- 
tracted the attention of scholars 
over the world, as he was known thru 
the Revue and as the head of the 
Dominican Biblical Institute of Jeru- 
salem. In response to requests made 
to the Sacred Congregation which 
condemned him it has specified at 
some length his errors, which we 
give briefly. His articles in the Revue 
Biblique excessively abound, it is said, 
in eulogies of rationalistic writers, 
praising their erudition, and speak 
with irony of Catholic writers whose 
views are not “liberal.”’ The contribu- 
tors of the Revue do the same, and 
among them are some apostates, and 
others justly suspected for their lib- 
eral views. 


Father Lagrange has disparaged 
inspiration, admitting historical in- 
accuracies in the sacred text. He says 
that, with the exception of the sin of 
our first parents, all the rest of the 
history down to the time of Abraham 
is an “immense void.” In his books 
he speaks disrespectfully of the right 
of the Church to control the teaching 
of exegetes. He utters serious errors 
as to the origin and truth of the four 
Gospels. He says that Mark and the 
Logia were the chief sources of Mat- 
thew and Luke. In his commentary 
on Judges he has so treated of its 
sources as to throw discredit on its 
historical reliability. He has also 
ignored the exegesis of the Fathers, 
as well as of Catholic scholars, to give 
preference to heterodox writers. It 
appears that Father Lagrange’s “er- 
rors” are those that are prevalent 
among Protestant scholars; and the 
Biblical Commission hag decided 
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every question in the most conserva- 
tive manner. 

It will be remembered that Father 
Lagrange as a loyal child of the 
Church has bowed respectfully to the 
condemnation of his writings, but 
does not say that he changes his 
views. It remains to be seen whether 
he will do any more writing. 


Haywood Rejected by Socialists 


The Socialist party has evidently 
tired of the antics of Wiliam D. Hay- 
wood. A referendum for his recall as 
a member of the National Executive 
Committee, proposed by the State or- 
ganizations of. New York and New 
Jersey, has been submitted to the 
membership and is now being voted 
on. There is little doubt that it will 
be carried by a large majority. 

Haywood was elected to the Na- 
tional Executive Committee a year 
ago, receiving the third highest vote 
among the candidates. His success at 
the time was attributed to the lack 
of information on the part of a con- 
siderable section of the membership 
regarding his views on principle and 
tactics. Since then he has gradually 
thrown off his disguises and has 
taken a position somewhat similar to 
that of the Anarchists. In particular 
he has violated the clause in the 
party constitution, prohibiting the 
advocacy of sabotage of violence. 
This clause was adopted at the In- 
dianapolis convention last May by a 
two-thirds vote against the strenu- 
ous protests of the Haywood element, 
and was afterward confirmed by a 
three-fourths vote of the party mem- 
bership. Haywood’s attitude on this 
question has since then aroused bit- 
ter protests from the party in vari- 
ous sections of the country. The cul- 
mination of the antagonism came 
when, a couple of months ago, in a 
public speech in New York City, he 
openly counseled sabotage as well as 
abstention from political action. The 
formal demand for his recall was 
made immediately afterward. Other 
proceedings. have also been taken 
against him, demanding his expul- 
sion from the party. 
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In Brief 


We have the following from Mr. André 
Tridon: 

“Allow* me to take exception to one sen- 
tence contained in your editorial upon the 
subject of direct action. It reads: 

“‘Mr. Tridon tells us how to do it. Coal 
can be set on fire in the pockets, explosives, 
ete.’ P 
This is not my statement, but a quotation 
from Pouget’s speech; for personally I dis- 
approve of destructive sabotage. Other con- 
siderations -left aside, that form of direct 
action is illogical; of what use would the 
shops be to the workers on the ‘Red Dawn’ 
if by that time all the machinery had been 
sabotaged into scrap iron? Sabotage of the 
kind which is beneficial to the consumer and 
passive resistance are the only direct action 
weapons I approve of in case of strike. 
When the hotel workers asked me the other 
day to give them a definition of sabotage ac- 
cording to the leaders of the General Con- 
federation of Labor, I took special care to 
caution them against following the example 
of some Washington chefs, who had mixed 
caustic potash with the rood, thereby in- 
juring perfectly innocent parties.” 

Mr. Tridon’s article, publisht in the 
same issue with an editorial, seemed to in- 
dicate approval. 

The Crawford-Sulzer bill, embodying the 
suggestions of President Taft concerning an 
international conference to consider the high 
cost of living and the causes of the increase 
in recent years, is still pending in the House. 
It has been passed in the Senate. We do not 
understand that it is opposed in the House 
by either the majority or the minority. Final 
action should not be delayed. Unofficial as- 
surances that invitations to take part in the 
proposed conference will be accepted have 
been received from several European coun- 
tries. The work for which provision is made 
in the pending biil should have been under- 
taken some time ago. There is need both 
here and abroad of an authoritative report 
as to the causes of the increase of the cost 
of living. 

It is shown by complete returns that the 
popular vote at the election in November 
last was about 15,033,000, or larger by 145,- 
000 than that of 1908. When allowance is 
made, however, for the women added in 
two States, and for the admission of two 
territories, there is really .a loss of more 
than 300,000. The Prohibition vote was less 
by. 47,000 than that of four years ago. The 
Socialist vote rose from 420,000 to 900,000, 
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and nearly half of the gain is found in the 
States of California, Washington, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Mr. Wilson’s vote 
was less than Mr. Bryan’s 1908 vote by 105,- 
000, and the combined Taft and Roosevelt 
vote exceeded it by 1,311,000. 


While we were not satisfied with the com- 
position or the Industrial Commission 
nominated by President Taft, we regret 
that, with other nominations, it is likely to be 
held up by the Senate and to fail. We have 
received more than one letter from men 
whose judgment are much respected par- 
ticularly commending the choice of Senator 
Sutherland as a man who has devoted more © 
study than any other member of either 


‘House of Congress to labor questions and 


industrial legislation, and who has ear- 
nestly labored for the appointment of the 
commission. As chairman the value of the 
commission’s work would depend largely 
on his devotion to it. 


The occasion for the granting by the 
Catholic University at Washington of a 
special honor to J. Pierpont Morgan as 
Patron of Arts and Letters, is his putting 
in the hands of Professor Hyvernat for 
publication the wonderful collection of 
Coptic manuscripts which he acquired at a 
very high cost. Prof. Hyvernat is our most 
distinguished scholar of the Coptic language, 
and edits the Coptic literature for the great 
series of Oriental Christian Fathers being 
issued by Catholic scholars of Europe. Of 
all men Mr. Morgan most deserves that 
honor. 


A number of ecclesiastical journals are 
finding fault because Cathedral fraternal 
societies, such as the Knights of Columbus, 
take in members who are not practical 
Catholics, that is, do not go to confession 
and to mass once a year; and they are ask- 
ing to “fine-comb our fraternals.” If excom- 
municated there why not excommunicate 
them also from the church? Are they not 
counted and credited to the Church, millions 
of them? Have they not been made trustees 
of Cathedrals? Must the Knights of Colum- 
bus be stricter than the Church? 


We have been concerned somewhat lest 
the Democratic Congress should pass the 
bill to drop the Philippines. We observe 
that the Washington Post, which has a way 
of anticipating the policy of the party, has 
come out in favor of retaining control of 
the Islands. 


Russia warns foreign airmen that they 
must not cross her frontier or they will be 
in danger of being shot. As many airmen 


as choose are welcome to fly all over the 
United States. 





A Christmas in Panama 
By James A. B. Scherer, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[President Sherer of the Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, spent the recent holidays in Pan- 
ama, and gives us this glowing account of the trip.—Ep1ror.] 


Canal or no canal, a trip to Pana- 
ma is the ideal journey for Christ- 
mas. We steamed out of the cold fogs 
of New York harbor, thru a “con- 
fused sea” that upset some of the 
stoutest passengers into the tran- 
quility of Southern waters and the 
balmy warmth of tropical sunshine, 
to find Kingston a delight and Pana- 
ma City itself a reve- 


Approaching Kingston, we our- 
selves first shipwrecked and then res- 
cued a boat’s crew. The dusky Ja- 
maican pilot having clambered aloft 
over the side of our steamer, his 
cayuka, manned by four sturdy ne- 
groes, grappled to us with a rope 
tether, and swished swiftly along 
thru the water as only a razor-back 

cayuka can. The 





lation of romantic 
old-world entrance- 
ment. Why need one 
travel to Europe 
when he has only to 
take the next Pull- 
man for Mexico in 
order to “feel the 
soft tread of history 
under his feet” and 
catch the enthralling 
aroma of a vanished 
civilization? From 
Columbus to Bryce, 
we Americans have 
depended on other 
folk to discover our 
environment to us! 
Now that the fame of 
the new poet, John 
Masefield, has been 
sealed by the Royal 
Society, it is to be 


he Black Steersman cutting capers with 


THE GREYHOUND CAYUKA 


steersman, however, 
had evidently spent 
his Sunday “in his 
cups,” and these had 
been rather too full; 
for, in spite of re- 
from the stroke-oar, 
who served as an- 
chor - post for the 
tether, he cut capers . 
with this greyhound 
peated warnings 
canoe, swerving her 
now out from the 
ship at right angles, 
and then testing how 
sharply -he _ could 
drive her in toward 
us without plumping 
smash against the 
keel,—an ivory grin 
slashing his: counte- 
nance, while all our 


oan © ; 
hoped that we will his tetherea canoe—just before the accident. PaSSengers crowded 


begin to turn the. 

leaves of his forgotten prose work, 
On the Spanish Main, published 
in 1906. The spicy breezes of the 
Caribbean Sea are redolent with 
the memories of the three Co- 
lumbuses, de Leon and de Soto, Ve- 
lasquez and Balboa, to say nothing of 
bold buccaneers such as Morgan. 
Dreamy as these romantic waters are, 
one could easily imagine some stately 
galleon looming against a cloud in 
the distance, full-rigged and billow- 
ing, with Captain Hook, his snicker- 
snee in hand, standing boldly, arms 
folded, on the poop, 


over the rail forming 
the “gallery” for whom he so proud- 
ly performed. But, alack! our merry 
steersman at length shot towards us 
too sharply and could not recover his 
rudder. In a trice an overturned cay- 
uka bobbed among the waves a mile 
behind us, surrounded by four black 
bobbing heads. Our great ship swept 
in a slow majestic circle backward 
thru the turquoise sea, a lifeboat 
was rapidly lowered, and presently 
four soaked oarsmen were snoring 
peacefully on one of the hatches, 
while their hoisted cayuka—dug 
bodily from a gigantic cottonwood, 
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and named the “Watina”—snoozed 
lazily across our bows, like a rescued 
papoose, submitting tamely to the im- 
pudent camera. 

No “mild-eyed Caribs” welcomed 
us to Jamaica’s fragrant shores, but 
there was greeting enough, for all 
that. Kingston keeps perpetual holi- 
day, but at Christmas time its boun- 
ty fairly overflows, so that the raw- 
est stranger yields speedily to the 
seductive hospitality of these dusky 
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lotus-eaters in the land of the “al- 
ways afternoon.” The most voluptu- 
ous dreams of the tropics are here 
quite amply fulfilled. At the Myrtle 
Bank hotel—what name could be 
more beautiful or more appropriate? 
—ocean breezes make music among 
the palm branches, and the sea sleeps 
under one’s elbow, while delicious 
rare fishes are served on silver trays, 
and one rich luscious fruit after an- 
other tempts the eye and the palate 














THE CLAMOROUS CONFUSION OF THE 








KINGSTON MARKET PLACE 

















The sign on this behemoth reads: 


conjointly. What a riot of color and 
sound there is in the marketplace! 
No Oriental bazaar can surpass it in 
musky splendor or clamorous con- 
fusion or dirt. Gay multitudinous 
streamers of fluttering ribbons, coiled 
ropes of mellow Jamaican tobacco, 
stacked in rows like headless casks, 
immense and innumerable trays of 
ogling fly-blown fishes, pyramids of 
pineapples and mountains of man- 
goes, cords of real yams, benches 
loaded with filigree gewgaws, swing- 
ing, screeching parrots and pert 
monkeys, jostling good-natured el- 
bows, :- balancing huge loads of mer- 
chandise on unbending black heads, 
and a clamor of human tongues that 
could surely outbabble Babel—such is 
the kaleidoscopic marketplace. at 
Kingston. Outside the city, thru ave- 
nues of the Royal Poinciana, one 
reaches the lovely Hope Gardens, as 
beautiful with tropical verdure and 
foliage and flower as the imagination 
of Balzac himself could conceive of. 
Here, in this perfect Arcadia, we 
appropriatetly left the bridal couple 
whose friends had showered the 
decks with rice in cold New York, 
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“This Shovel on Canal Bottom.” 


congratulating them on their good 
judgment in staging their honey- 
moon. 

The best thing to do on reaching 
Colon is to take the next train for 
Panama. The contrast between these 
two places is startlingly sharp and 
definite, seeing they are so close to- 
gether, only a little more than two 
hours apart by the railroad. Colon is 
a vulgar border town, consisting of 
several miles of parallel streets 
packed with tame flat houses, all of a 
sordid sameness, whose inhabitants 
loaf and chatter in the steaming hot 
sunshine with “Manana” as their 
everlasting shibboleth. Panama is a 
glorious city of old, builded with cas- 
tles from Spain. 

It is a good railroad by which one 
plunges into the wilderness; our first 
experiment in government owner- 
ship is a pleasing success. The new 
line, entirely on the east bank of the 
Canal, has been just completed, at a 
cost of $200,000 a mile. However, 
this new line is now used for only a 
nart of the journey, our train cross- 
ing to the west bank at Gorgona, 
and getting over on the east side 
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again at Corozal. From Colon one 
jumps sheer into the jungle. Altho 
the rainy season was but a fortnight 
gone, so that the vegetation had 
barely had a chance to rest from 
growing and begin blooming, it had 
made brave use of the respite. Most 
naticeable were the gorgeous blos- 
soms of the lignum vitae, purple and 
yellow in splendor. So plentiful is 
this wonderful iron wood in the jun- 
gle that the French actually used it 
for cross-ties, boring holes for the 
spikes, which would have bent and 
broken if driven. Our government, 
however, has imported softer wood 
for this purpose, as there was no 
time for hole-boring when long sec- 
tions of track had to be lifted bodily 
and relocated almost on a moment’s 
notice, as the exigencies of engineer- 
ing might require. Orchids, in the 
most opulent variety, feed on the 
trees that crowd and struggle for 
fuller life in the dank swamps, fight- 
ing their way to the sunshine. The 
railway is just a tunnel thru the jun- 
gle, a wonderful achievement in it- 
self. It is flatly incredible that Bal- 
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boa transported, with the aid of 
thousands of Indians, the material 
for a fleet across this barrier of 
slushy tangle. and forest-crowned 
mouritains and wild rivers between 
the two oceans; only, the fact is, he 
did. The smallest honor we can give 
this magnificent man is to send the 
first vessel thru the Canal on the 25th 
of next September, his anniversary, 
as is now proposed. Of course our 
thoughts were full of him all the time 
we were on the Isthmus, and we 
thought of him in those most fitting 
words of Keats— 
When with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

And it was two new “planets” that 
“swam into our ken” when first the 
great full moon, and then the royal 
sun, arose and looked on us at*Pana- 
ma from out of the Pacific Ocean, in- 
stead of sinking to sleep in it, as well- 
behaved suns and moons do in Cali- 
fornia. To Californians, too, who are 
used to a four-day trip across the 
continent, it was a marvelous thing 
to cross from ocean to ocean in two 
hours and a quarter to the minute. 

But what shall I say of Panama 
on the full-orbed evening of Christ- 
mas? Venetian palaces seemed to 
crown the hills and crowd the narrow 
echoing streets; every window twin- 
kling with an extra holiday light, for 
it is not only the night of the sacred 
festival, but the President of the 
great Republic of the North has come 
to town, and there will shortly be a 
grand ball to welcome him, at which 
the President of Panama himself will 
be present, together with four ex- 
presidents of this infant Republic, 
whereas the old United States can 
boast only its redoubtable One! Tin- 
kling mandolins and twanging gui- 
tars make the aromatic charm of the 
moonlight on the flowers and royal 
palms to become sensible, as it were, 
to the hearing. Panaman beauties, 
crowned with wonderful flowering 
head-pieces but bare as to their 
tawny feet patter and chatter on the 
pavement of the latticed courts, or 
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from myriad overswung balconies. 
And the sea wall! The Spanish King 
whose coffers built it remarked that 
_ it ought to be visible even from Spain, 
it cost so much; and here it is today, a 
lasting monument to Spanish munifi- 
cence, rising precipitous far above 
the splashing tides, facing the blue 
ocean fearlessly, flanking this an- 
cient city of hills, dungeons beneath 
it, a silent sentry pacing its moonlit 
ramparts—the veriest bit of visual- 
ized romance that human eyes may 
behold. The most -precious benefit of 
travel is by way of memory. Always 
hereafter hung between two etchings 
in the gallery of remembered delights 
—the Japanese Inland Sea in cherry 
* time, and a Venetian lagoon bathed 
in impossible Turner light-of-gold—I 
shall. carry this picture of Panama 
from its old sea wall on the full-moon 
Christmas night of 1912. 

But it is time to switch off senti- 
ment, return to Tivoli and go to bed, 
for to-morrow we are to join the 
President’s train and see the big 
business of the Canal. 

An elevated lake across the Isth- 
mus, confined by gates of steel at 
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A steam shovel lifting a mass of rock weighing 
between nine and ten tons—as seen from the 
President's train. 
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either end—such is the Panama 
Canal. The head of this lake, on the 
north, is held back aloft from the 
Atlantic by a huge dam, equipped 
with a set of hydraulic elevators, or 
locks, in which ships will ride up and 
down. The lake is to be shaped, 
roughly, like a “stingaree,” or sting 
ray, floating eighty-five feet above 
sea level, with an area of 164 square 
miles. Its broad head or body is 
twenty-three miles in length; its tail, 
nine miles long, cuts a narrow slash 
thru the continental divide, straight 
for the Pacific, near whose doors two 
other sets of elevators do their work 
without aid from a dam. Lake Gatun 
is fed by a copious unfailing river, 
whose surplus waters are let out into 
the Atlantic thru a spillway in the 
big dam. There is plentiful power to 
keep the hydraulic elevators running 
full time, and that is why we have a 
lock canal. It is far easier, by the use 
of this free supply of fresh water, to 
lift ships over the mountains than it 
would be to lower the mountains and 
the bed of the charges down to the sea 
level. 

It is a most stupendous achieve- 
ment, just as it stands to-day. One 
must go there if he would clearly 
comprehend it. Photographs are 
lamely inadequate; they want the 
proper perspective, and are unim- 
pressive. Mr. Pennell’s drawings are 
far better. The reality is like the 
forges of Vulcan, the gorges of Cy- 
clops, the furrows that Thor might 
have dug in Valhalla. In a few 
months the water will be wholly on, 
and the splendor of herculean labors 
covered forever; to-day, and to-day 
only, the Canal is the wonderful 
sight of the world, a grand canyon 
hollowed out by man to harness Nep- 
tune. 

On the day after Christmas I saw 
it from the President’s train. Con- 
trary to common belief, a larger 
force of hands is at work than at 
any time since labor began; the pop- 
ulation of the Zone being now about 
40,000, one-eighth white. All depart- 
ments of this vast labor army are in 
full action, working twelve hours a 
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day—from the heavy artillery of the 
steam shovels, whose smoke clouds 
the valley, and the resounding bat- 
tering rams within the gigantic steel 
chambers, to the needle-guns of the 
air-drills, and the random picket 
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with his oil-gun, shooting mos- 
quitoes. Ceaselessly and endless roll 
the transportation trains, half of 
them conveying the vanquished 
forces of earth to a grave in the 
Atlantic, the other half headed for © 
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THE TAFT PARTY AT THE GATUN 
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the Pacific. Everywhere in the Zone 
there is thrift; even this dirt is not 
wasted. Two breakwaters are being 
built out of it and the boulders, one 
to protect the Bay of Limon from 
Atlantic “northers,” the other to de- 
fend Pacific ships from a belligerent 
current that cuts in at right angles 
to the Canal’s southern mouth. 

The steam shovels, which might 
well be nicknamed “teddies” if only 
they wore glasses, challenged the 
rapt attention of the President, with 
their gleaming rows of steel teeth 
and their strenuous capacity for busi- 
ness. One of them, to.the sound of 
Presidential applause, picked up a 
regular Taft boulder of some nine or 
ten tons, reserved for his special 
amusement, and deposited it on a 
waiting flat-car with the precision of 
a golfer teeing his ball. Each behe- 
moth was neatly labeled for Presi- 
dential inspection, showing its rela- 
tion to the ultimate base. Some bore 
signs like the one in my_ picture: 
“This Shovel on Canal Bottom”; 
while others ranged all the way up 
to “Thirty-three Feet Above Canal 
Bottom.” There were long piles of 
incessant drills, suggesting great 
grasshoppers, perched on the sides 
of Culebra cut, and sometimes high 
on the hills, chattering petulantly 
while kicking gimlet holes into 
the rocky soil so that blasts of 
dynamite could ease the way for the 
shovels. 

I have likened the shape of the Ca- 
nal to a “stingaree.” As with that 
ugly little sea devil, its sting is in its 
tail—Culebra, or Snake, Cut. Here 
befall nearly all the troubles that are 
turning the Colonel’s hair a whiter 
gray. Especially slides. There was a 
huge one at Christmas, as_ tho 
for the President’s delectation. Just 
a mass of avalanched mountain 
dumped into the ditch, to keep the 
steam shovelers busy on redoubled 
duty. These slides will doubtless con- 
tinue, even after the Canal is com- 
pleted ; but huge suction dredges will 
suck the bottom clear “in less than 
no time.” 

The Canal gives an emphatic im- 
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pression of rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Culebra Cut is in line with the 
schedule for next September, while 
of the three sets of locks Miraflores 
is 94 per cent and Pedro Miguel (or 
“Peter Magill,” as we call him) 99 
per cent finished. The chief forces of 
mechanical construction are engaged 
with the giant locks at Gatun, three 
in number, with their enormous 
emergency dams, but this work also 
is highly advanced (being 93 per 
cent completed), and will be finished 
long before the Cut is scooped clean. 
On the whole, it is an efficiency rec- 
ord for every American to be proud 
of; for, while the amount of excava- 
tion has proved to be 90 per cent 
more than the original estimate, the 
calculated time for the removal of 
material has been reduced 30 per 
cent. 

It is hard to accord too much 
praise to “the Kitchener of the Ca- 
nal”—Colonel Goethals (pronounced 
Go’-thalls). His hold on the admira- 
tion of the Zone people is unmodified. 
They like him because he is “so just 
and so modest,” as they phrase it, 
working by methods “peculiarly his 
own.” One important phase of this 
method is a wise and beneficent des- 
potism. The men like to tell you how 
he has, more than once, overridden 
the entire Commission, as in the case 
of a certain tug captain; and how 
“the Colonel is most generally right.” 
This was theeanswer I got, for ex- 
ample, concerning his plan for the 
depopulation of the Zone. As I dis- 
cerned it, there are two chief grounds 
on which he may base this opinion; 
one military, the other sanitary. The 
defense of a large body of civilians 
so far from home: would be enor- 
mously difficult in case of war, the 
jungle affording unbounded opportu- 
nities for ambuscade and guerrilla 
warfare; while sanitary problems are 
indefinitely multiplied by coloniza- 
tion, the yellow fever mosquito 
breeding only around human habita- 
tions, and being difficult to control 
in proportion to the increase of set- 
tlement. 

Colonel Gorgas rivals his chief in 
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the admiration and affection of the 
“natives,” as our American residents 
have begun to call themselves. They 
have a Society of the Chagres down 
there, to which anyone is eligible who 
has remained for six years, the but- 
ton being a black disk surrounded by 
a gold circle and bearing six bars. I 
talked long with an Ohioan who 
seems to know the Zone from 
rim to rim. He remembers the 
pestilential days, before Gorgas, 
when rats and cats, dogs and 
horses, were living sores; and 
points now to a bill of health 
that shames New York. Engineer 
Wallace, according to him, was driv- 
en away by dread of disease, “and 
small blame to him.” It was Colonel 
Gorgas who made the building of the 
Canal possible thru making the 
Isthmus habitable by people from 
the temperate zone. The headstones 
of countless dead Frenchmen dot 
many a hillside; but every American 
seems to be a living monument to 
Colonel Gorgas, whom my Chagres 
friend proudly pronounced not only 
a prime health officer, but also his 
“ideal of a perfect gentleman.” 
Every creature on the Isthmus, in 
fact, sings the praises of this modest 
Georgia doctor, except the mosquito, 
who, they tell us, is ashamed to sing, 
and to bite—“he is afraid of Colonel 
Gorgas.” I saw in the cars of the 
Panama Railway what I have never 
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seen in “the States”: a little ingeni- 
ous trap-box near the tank of cold, 
filtered water, with the generous leg- 
end, “Sanitary Cup— Pull One.” 
There they are for the pulling; while 
we have only got so far, here at 
home, as to deprive the traveling pub- 
lic of any cup whatsoever unless they 
chance to have one about them. Six 
years ago Mr. Taft accorded great 
praise to Colonel Gorgas for his 
work in checking yellow. fever, but 
added: “It does seem an almost im- 
possible, a hopeless task, to prevent 
the spread of malaria.” The little sur- 
geon, however, has cut down the 
grass, and dispersed or discouraged 
the anopheles. 


President Taft has never done any- 
thing better than his effort to sanc- 
tion and advance the benevolent des- 
potism that rules and should rule the 
Canal Zone. If a foolish Senate en- 
deavors to balk him and to hinder the 
progress of this splendid American 
achievement, in order to play peanut 
politics, there should be instant and 
stinging rebuke. Further, the iniquity 
of a subterfuge subsidy must be re- 
moved, under the pretext of free tolls 
to coastwise ships, and good faith 
demonstrated toward England. Con- 
gress should be forced to keep step 
with the honesty and efficiency of 
such leaders as Goethals and Gorgas. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Song of the Wind 


By Thomas E. Burke 


Like an unfettered flame I swept the vale, 
Kissing a tear drop from a rosebud’s cheek, 
And as I sped full fast upon the gale 
“Come back, my love,” I heard her soft voice speak. 


Today with songs of a remembered bliss 

I come in hope to touch her garment’s hem, 
O love in ashes, kindled from a kiss, 

The withered petals, and the broken stem. 


Notre Dame, Ind. 





All-Year Schools 


By John Cotton Dana 


LIBRARIAN OF NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Newark, N. J., has made the first 
thoro test of the all-the-year public 
school method. 

The test was most successful and 
demonstrated, as far as such a test 
can, that cities can adopt the all-year 
plan and thereby hasten the progress 
of children in their studies, improve 
rather than injure their health, in- 
crease the income of teachers with- 
out overworking them, increase by 
nearly 30 per cent. the use made of 
public school buildings and appar- 
atus, thus promoting efficiency with- 
out increasing the tax rate, and make 
it possible for children to cover in the 
six years from six to twelve the 
course of study and the training and 
discipline now taking the eight 
years from six to fourteen. 

THE INDEPENDENT should chron- 
icle the success of this experiment, 
first, because it is undoubtedly the 
beginning of one of the most im- 
portant changes in public school work 
made in a generation; and, next, be- 
cause THE INDEPENDENT published 
in its issue for Sept. 26, 1907, an 
article on “Vacations and Holidays 
in Schools” in which for the first time 
in many years, either in an educa- 
tional or a general periodical, the all- 
year school system was frankly ad- 
vocated. 

Dr. A. B. Poland, Newark’s Super- 
intendent of public schools, has been 
for several years studying the subject 
of all-year schools. He came to the 
conclusion, in 1910, that a careful 
test should -be made of the new 
method. He had noted the great suc- 
cess of local summer schools which 
Newark was the first city in the 
United States to adopt. Newark has 
to-day a larger summer school at- 
tendance than any other city save 
New York. He observed that they had 
steadily grown in importance, in the 
number of pupils they enrolled, in 
persistence in attendance, in the 


money spent upon them, and in the 
care and thought devoted to them by 
the management. 

As the article above mentioned in 
THE INDEPENDENT pointed out, it is 
obviously an economic waste for a 
city which maintains summer. schools 
to close the whole regular system and 
dismiss all pupils and teachers in 
June and then establish an entirely 
new system for a short six weeks’ 
term of the summer. 

Superintendent Poland felt that 
even in the rather trying summer 
climate of Newark most children 
were better off during the mid-day 
hours of school in well-ventilated 
school rooms than on the streets. He 
had noted, of course, the great loss 
of time in the school year due to ex- 
aminations and other functions in 
June incidental to the closing ses- 
sions before a ten or twelve weeks’ 
vacation. 

These and like considerations, most 
of which were touched on in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT’S article in 1907, induced 
him to make to his board of educa- 
tion in 1911 the recommendations 
which were carried out in 1912 as 
follows: 

Belmont avenue and Seventh ave- 
nue schools were selected for the ex- 
periment for these reasons: 

(1.) Each is located in a thickly con- 
gested district, where social and economic 
conditions are favorable. ‘ 

(2.) A large percentage of the children 
are in the habit of attending the six weeks’ 
summer half-day summer school in July and 
August. 

(3.) Most of the pupils are children of 
foreign parents, Jewish and Italian, who 
wish to have them progress as fast as pos- 
sible. 

(4.) They enroll about 2,000 pupils each 
and hence furnish a sufficient number of 
pupils for an economical as well as a fair 
trial of the plan. 

(5.) Preliminary inquiries showed that 
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not less than 70 per cent. would attend the 
all-year sessions. 


(6.) The principals are good organizers 
and well equipped: for the work. 


Failure under these favorable con- 
ditions would not be laid to bad man- 
agement, but to defects in the plan. 

The preliminary steps toward or- 
ganizing these schools under the all- 
year plan were taken during the lat- 
ter part of May. On the first day of 
June the plan was put into operation. 

The all-year schools have each 
year four twelve-week terms, the re- 
gular schools two twenty-week terms. 

The great success of the Newark 
experiment has led the superintend- 
ent to recommend that it be con- 
tinued in two schools next year, and 
that if still successful it be gradually 
extended. This means that it will be 
given a very thoro trial before it is 
applied to the entire school system. 
Objections and criticisms will be 
carefully considered and modifica- 
tions made to meet difficulties which 
may arise, all as wise school prac- 
tice dictates. 

Here are the facts as to enrollment, 
attendance, etc., in the two schools. 
They tell the story better than it 
could be told in pages of explana- 
tion: 

Statistics of All-Year Schools, of Newark, 
N. J., June 1 to August 23, 1912. 
Total enrollment 
(This is about 70% of the total 
enrollment of the regular 
schools in the same buildings.) 
Average enrollment 
Average attendance 
No. who left during the term 
Of the average enrollment the 
average attendance was 
(This is slightly higher than the 
same figure for the regular 
schools.) 
No. of pupils promoted 
(This means that 1962 children 
are three months nearer the 
end of their elementary educa- 
tion than they would have been 
had they spent July and 
August on the city streets.) 
Per cent. of pupils promoted 
(This is higher than the per 


90.2% 
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cent. of promoted pupils in the 
regular schools.) 
No. of cases of tardiness 
“ “ “ “ truancy 
ee “« © illness of pupils at- 
tributable to school 1 
No. of days illness of the 69 teachers 13% 


The superintendent, the prin- 
cipals, the medical inspector, the 
teachers and visitors, including sev- 
eral educational and administrative 
experts, all unite in saying that the 
health of the children who attended 
the all-year sessions “did not-suf- 
fer in the least.” This was in spite 
of the fact that they were without 
vacation from early in March to the 
end of July. 


The habits of cleanliness taught in 
winter were not lost during a long 
vacation, as is often the case, and 
the children came to school in clean 
and neat condition. The teachers re- 
ported that they felt less exhausted 
at the end of August than they usu- 
ally do at the end of June; partly, no 
doubt, because of the absence of 
pressure of examinations and prepar- 
ation for long vacations. Moreover, 
the more ambitious and industrious 
and consequently the more orderly 
pupils were the ones who elected the 
all-year course. They naturally made 
the work of the teachers easier than 
do the winter classes. 


Attendance was purely voluntary. 
Even after a pupil had chosen the 
all-year course, he was not compelled 
to continue it. The high per cent. of 
attendance meant keen interest in 
education on the part of parents and 
pupils. 

Work went on well even on the hot- 
test days. Windows were open, fresh 
air was abundant; the close and 
stuffy atmosphere of winter was 
never present. 

The superintendent, principals, 
teachers, medical inspectors, visitors, 
experts, newspaper men, all tried to 
discover in the pupils some indica- 
tions of resentment or bad feeling 


‘ over being kept in school during sum- 
|mer ; but without the slighest success. 


The school rooms all gave the impres- 
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sion of cheerfulness, good-will and 
even enjoyment of the tasks in hand. 
The pupils were there at the request 
of their parents in most cases, of 
course; but the older ones seemed 
without exception to realize that they 
were making progress in education, 
that the school room had some attrac- 
tions not offered by hot city streets, 
and that five hours for five days each 
week were not too many from a day 
of 24 hours to give to school work, 
even in summer. 

If the two schools in which the all- 
year plan was tried had had larger 
playgrounds they would probably 
have had an even larger summer at- 
tendance. Well equipped park and 
public school playgrounds near by 
were attractions with which all-year 
sessions had to compete. 

Thus far no serious objections to 
this innovation have been discov- 
ered. It shortens the elementary 
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course by two years. If applied to the 
high school it will shorten the total 
course of 12 years by three years. It 
promotes good habits, of industry, 
cleanliness and civility; it gives bet- 
ter hygienic conditions; it does away 
with the burden of long vacations 
and particularly of the injurious 
pressure which precedes each long 
vacation and the trying readjustment 
which follows it; it adds nearly 25 
per cent. to the use made of the city’s 
school plant ; it increases the teacher’s 
gross annual income and, while it 
lengthens her task, it lightens its 
nervous strain. : 
American public schools are not 
the failures that much recent crit- 
icisms of them would indicate; but 
they can be made better than they 
are; and the adoption of the all-year 
plan seems to be one of the most ob- 
vious ways to increase efficiency. 
Newark, N. J. 


Renewing Old Acquaintances 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


To be in a foreign city for the first 
time, to watch a stream of strangers 
and all of a sudden to catch a glimpse 
of an old, old friend, that is the sensa- 
tion I experienced on opening a new 
book* with a shiny Christmas cover 
and hitting upon these verses: 

By the hoof of the wild goat up tossed 

From the cliff where she lay in the sun 
Fell the stone ' 

To the tarn where the daylight is lost; 

So she fell from the light of the sun, 
And alone. 

Now the fall was ordained from the first, 

With the goat and the cliff and the tarn, 

But the stone 

Knows only her life as accursed, 

As she sinks in the depths of the tarn, 
And alone. 


Oh, Thou who hast builded the world, 

Oh, Thou who hast lighted the sun! 

Oh, Thou who hast darkened the tarn! 
Judge Thou 

The sin of the stone that was hurled 

By the goat from the light of the sun, 

As she sinks in the mire of the tarn, 
Even now, even now, even now! 


*Songs From Books. By Rudyard Kipling. New 
York: Doubledayy, Page & Co., $1.40, 





Go to, Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
I care naught for your copyright. I 
know these lines by heart—or at least 
I did in the long gone days when I 
learned poetry by heart. Anyway I 
copy from my original clipping, a 
relic of the good old times before the 
copyright law was passed and we 
Americans levied tribute upon all 
nations. I dig it out of its dusty en- 
velope in my scrap-book, a corner 
torn off from a newspaper as one 
nowadays tears off the fateful tri- 
angle that involves one in paying a 
dollar a month for the next ten years 
for a History of the World or Com- 
plete Works of Balzac. The scrap is 
but slightly yellowed and still tough; 
not so yellow and rotten as some 
newspapers are now at very birth. 
Judging from the type and adherent 
news it dates from 1890 and was clipt 
from the Kansas City Star, then 
about rising on the horizon to the 
east. 

The scrap is rather worn, doubt- 
less from over-long carrying in the 
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pocket to read to anybody I could 
corner for the purpose, mostly the 
boys of the Excelsior Club who were 
the most addicted to verse of the 
students of Kansas University: some 
of them have never broken off the 
habit. I remember that we discussed 
hotly—we discussed all things hotly 
—the question of who “Rudyard Kip- 
ling” was, for obviously the name was 
a “pseudo-plume”; nobody could be 
born and christened so. 

To double our perplexity the poem 
was accredited to “The Unpublished 
Papers of McIntosh Jellaludin.” Any- 
how we hoped that as literary execu- 
tor of the deceased Mr. Jellaludin, 
Mr. Kipling would hurry up and pub- 
lish the rest of his remains, The Book 
wrapped in a petticoat and stuck into 
the hole in the wall. 

Also we wanted the rest of that 
fascinating fragment which most 
misappropriately introduced an hil- 
= tale of bureaucracy entitled 
‘“ ig”: 

Go, stalk the red deer o’er the heather 

Ride, follow the fox if you can! 

But, for pleasure and profit together, 

Allow me the hunting of man— 

The chase of the Human, the search for the 
Soul 

To its ruin—the hunting of man. 

This desire is apparently destined 

never to be satisfied, for in this new 


volume of collected verse the unfin- 


ished window of Aladdin’s tower un- 
finished still remains. 

In the case of another of the verses 
introducing the “Plain Tales” we 
were more lucky in following the float 
to the lead. That was “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” which we in our 
ignorance ascribed to Kipling him- 
self, but later discovered to our de- 
light that there was a whole volume 
of this glorious gloom by one Thom- 
son. 

Some of these early poems have 
had a curious history. “The Voortrek- 
ker,” lost for long, was found again in 
the heart of a friend. It belongs to our 
West, tho it bears a Boer name as 
does also “The Explorer,” tho the 
scene of that is Australia. The real 
spirit of expansion, the impetus of 
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the pioneer, which has conquered con- 
tinents, old and new, has rarely been 
better exprest than in these lines: 


THE VOORTREK KER 


The gull shall whistle in his wake, the blind 
wave break in fire. 

He shall fulfil God’s utmost will, unknow- 
ing his desire. 

And he shall see old planets change and 
alien stars arise, 

And give the gale his seaworn sail in 
shadow of new skies, 

Strong lust of gear shall drive him forth 
and hunger arm his hand, 

To win his food from the desert rude, his 
pittance from the sand. 

His neighbors’ smoke shall vex his eyes, 
their voices break his rest. 

He shall go forth till south is north sullen 
and dispossessed. 

He shall desire loneliness and his desire 
shall bring, 

Hard on his heels, a thousand wheeis, a 
People and a King. 

He shall come back on his own track, and 
by his scarce-cooled camp 

There shall he meet the roaring street, the 
derrick and the stamp: 

There he shall blaze a nation’s ways with 
hatchet and with brand, 

Till on his last-won wilderness an Empire’s 
out-posts stand. 


Another maverick here rounded up 


and branded with the owner’s name 
is a peace poem; quite a different sort 
from the blood-lusty spirit of his 
early tales and later histories: 


All the world over, nursing their scars, 

Sit the old fighting-men broke in the wars— 
Sit the old-fighting men, surly and grim, 
Mocking the lilt of the conquerors’ hymn. 


Dust of the battle o’erwhelmed them and 
hid 

Fame never found them for aught that they 
did. 

Wounded and spent to the lazar they drew, 

Lining the road where the Legions roll thru. 


Sons of the Laurel who press to your meed, 
(Worthy God’s pity most—ye who succeed!) 
Ere you go triumphing, crowned, to the 
stars, 

Pity poor fighting men, broke in the wars! 

Some of the newer poems in the 
volume are of interest; for example, 
“Tf,” with the shortest title and the 
longest sentence of any verse, even 
breaking the record of “Satan ex- 
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alted sat’? which the prize pupil used 
to diagram artistically on the black- 
board for the teacher’s institute. An- 
other recent acquaintance but already 
a favorite of mine is the “Song to 
Mithras.” If this in any degree repre- 
sents the spirit of Mithraism it is no 
wonder that it was a close rival of 
Christianity for many centuries. But 
I will not speak of what I may not 
quote. It would in any case be inap- 
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propriate to discuss these later poems 
here, for they are really by a differ- 
ent tho not another writer. They were 
not written by the Kipling I knew in 
the nineties. The higher critic of the 
future will by internal evidence as- 
cribe them to “the Deutero Kipling” 
or K, if not to some twentieth cen- 
tury redactor who had assumed his 
name but not his style. 
New York City. 


Acquiring the Social Point of View 


By an Individualist 


The world changes so rapidly these 
days that even I, who am consider- 
ably on the right side of forty, can 
heave a sigh and remark that things 
are not as they were in my youth. 
For instance, I remember that it was 
once accounted a distinguished thing 
to be an individualist. One could de- 
cline to go on a committee to raise 
money for a new hospital, or to take 
a hand in prison reform or in im- 
provement of the poor-laws, without 
a twinge of that thing that we now 
call the “social conscience.” For the 
individualist was the fashion. His 
well-known habits of reading, reflec- 
tion, introspection, his liking for 
quiet places, his friendship with Ib- 
sen, Nietzsche, and Emerson were un- 
derstood and appreciated. Before the 
unquestioned rights of these tastes 
the bustling world that sat on com- 
mittees retired respectfully. 

But the twentieth century has 
changed all this. To-day, when I set- 
tle myself to studious meditation or 
golden dream, a rough breeze from 
outside is sure to disturb the spick 
and span order of my interests. My 
nice little theories blow about like 
worthless bits of paper. I grow ill at 
ease, often unhappy, and Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, and Emerson cannot, with 
combined effort, lift me from my 
megrims. For I have grown to realize 
that I am out of date. I am still an 
‘individualist, while the rest of the 
world has moved on and arrived at 
the social point of view. 


My friends, the Howlands, certain- 
ly have. By a dozen signs I feel the 
presence of an enlightened social con- 
sciousness in their small apartment. 
It shows in the easy irregularity of 
their meals, in the continual ringing 
of their telephone and door bells, in 
the alert, interested cheerfulness of 
their faces. A fastidious individualist 
would find that apartment a disturb- 
ing background for revery and self- 
communion. The family upstairs sug- 
gest perpetual motion, a train. rattles 
by every minute or two on the tracks 
half a block away, the opened closet 
door bangs against the bed. There is 
nd special place for the books; they 
are forced to beg quarters in the hall, 
in a corner of the dining-room, on top 
of the sideboard, on every window- 
sill. The typewriter has a corner to 
itself in the kitchen. 

But the Howlands are indifferent 
to these inconveniences. To them the 
apartment is only a place where they 
eat, sleep, keep a few necessary arti- 
cles, and have a great many queer 
people in to dinner. To regard the 
routine of eating and sleeping as im- 
portant, to devote to it much time or 
ceremony, is to them unspeakably 
bourgeois. Every morning Mrs. How- 
land, with the aid of a dish rack, an 
oiled dust cloth, and a small vacuum 
cleaner, speedily reduces the place to 
a condition of unemotional neatness. 
Then she devotes herself to study of 
the mind and activities of her three- 
year-old daughter, who is being 
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brought up according to the ideas of 
Montessori. Anyone who has looked 
into the matter knows what this 
means. You can’t say to such a child: 
“Hush; don’t bother me with any 
more questions. Go off and play, or 
I’ll shut you up in the closet.” Mr. 
Howland, for his part, finishes at his 
office his daily column of editorial 
matter, rushes it thru the composing 
room, rolls down the top of his desk, 
puts the green felt over the type- 
writer, and disappears. Where does 
he go? I’m sure I can’t say. It may 
be one of a dozen places. Perhaps he 
goes over to the City Club to devise 
methods of suppressing vice; or to 
deliver a lecture at the School of Civ- 
ics and Philanthropy; or to speak on 
Equal Suffrage at the Woman’s Club; 
or to confer with a committee for the 
Advancement of Colored People; or 
to instruct a class of Lithuanian girls 
at Hull House; or to talk on Social- 
ism in Milwaukee. He is a versatile 
needle in the social haystack. 

The range of interests possessed by 
the Howlands is very wide. There are 
two things, however, that they view 
with decided disapproval. One. of 
them is Post-Impressionism. Fast- 
ened to the wall of their living-room 
by means of a sharp, rebuking pin, is 
a copy of one of the pictures from 
this “School of the Future.” It pre- 
sents a leaning house, a crooked 
fence, a flock of malformed sheep, 
two or three attenuated human fig- 
ures, and a stringy railway train. 
These various objects, drawn by a 
bold but naive hand, are jammed to- 
gether without regard for perspec- 
tive. The picture presents, I am told, 
the artist’s objective statement of his 
subjective experiences on a train. The 
picture has a strange attraction for 
me. Anatole France sighed for the 
power to see the world thru the eye 
of a fly, to comprehend it with the 
rude brain of an ourang-outang. The 
Post-Impressionistic lens is still bet- 
ter. But the Howlands regard Post- 
Impressionism as anti-social, because 
rampantly subjective; and they dis- 
approve of me for the same reason. 

Yes, their keen and practical eyes 
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have discovered a fact that I have 
tried to hide under a showy robe of 
intellectual interests: that I am a so- 
cial failure. I am a lamp filled with 
oil—yet giving no light. 

Sometimes, indeed, I am moved to 
defend individualism by means of an 
a, b, c, statement of its creed. If 
everyone, I tell him, would attend to 
himself, try to be someone Large and 
Forceful, society would not need the 
uplift. But Mr. Howland is never 
impressed. “And what of it?’ he 
demands. “Aprés cela? Everyone 
doesn’t attend to himself. There are 
a great many unattended-to-selves 
about. I can’t see that you get any- 
where with your point of view. I tell 
you”—warming up—“it is codpera- 
tion and constructive social work that 
are turning out the strong characters 
to-day. If you yourself now would 
only go into such work Py 

Secretly, I am trying to acquire the 
social point of view. For at heart I 
am convinced that Mr. Howland is 
right. I have borrowed and read most 
of his books on politics, the labor 
unions, socialism, syndicalism, and 
the race problem. I shall join an 
Equal Suffrage League. There are 
times, it is true, when I feel that the 
First Cause never designed me to be 
socially effective. Somehow, it is hard 
for me to feel that I am someone 
Large and Forceful where there are 
a great many strange people everlast- 
ingly bustling about. Maybe, however, 
I can second motions, or distribute 
tracts upholding equal suffrage to 
the men on polling days. I am re- 
solved not to remain a failure. There 
is one advantage connected with the 
social point of view. It grants what 
Mr. Howland calls a “variable char- 
acter.” Individualism and all other 
vices may be eradicated. With Emer- 
son, on the other hand, the soul is 
as static as a bit of crystal. There 
may, therefore, be in me the same 
glowing possibilities that Mr. Scud- 
der saw in the insignificant town of 
Eden when he pointed it out to Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit with the explana- 
tion: “It ain’t all built yet. Not 
quite.” 





Art in Black and White 


By William Aspenwall Bradley 


{Mr. Bradley is known to our readers as a contributor of articles on literary and art subjects, 
and as the author of a biography of William Cullen Bryant and an Introduction to the Correspondence 
of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Lanquet. Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, whose appointment as Curator of 
the Boston Museum’s Print Department, and as Lecturer in Harvard University, gives especial point 


to Mr. Bradley's article, is the editor of the Print Collectors’ 
volume of essays entitled Prints and Their Makers.—Eprror.] 


The educational value of etchings 
and engravings as a general esthetic 
discipline and introduction to the 
study of fine arts has long been recog- 
nized. Not only thru the simplicity 
and the conven- 
tionality of the 
means employed 
do prints, next 
to original draw- 
ings, afford the 
most intimate in- 
sight into the 
mind and soul of 
the artist, but 
for the same rea- 
son —the reduc- 
tion of the whole 
problem of rep- 
resentation to 
purely abstract 
terms of black 
and white, line 
and mass—they 
materially aid 
analysis, and 
lead to a better 
understanding of 
the ends and aim 
of all art. No one 
who has studied 





Quarterly, and has recently edited a 


ings. Indeed, prints may truthfully 
and suggestively be compared with 
books; and a collection of prints, 
which can so easily be made at rela- 
tively so small a cost, and which gives 
_. such opportuni- 
| ties for the mi- 
nute inspection 
of works of art, 
may be regarded 
as, to all practi- 
cal intents and 
purposes, a li- 

brary. 

It may seem 
strange, then, 
that more has 
not so far been 
done in this 
country to facil- 
itate the study 
of the engraving 
arts in library 
collections of 
prints systemat- 
ically assembled 
to illustrate the 
history of these 
arts throughout 
their entire 
course. Impor- 





prints with intel- 
ligent interest 
and conscientious 
care will ever 
again be easily seduced by mere rich- 
ness of color or by a facile illusion ot 
reality into accepting clever tricks 
= the qualities of great or even true 
art. 

Moreover, etching, engraving, and 
lithography being reproductive arts, 
prints exist in considerable numbers 
and thus enter into general circula- 
tion. In this and in the consequent au- 
tomatic limitation of price, they have 
a great advantage over original draw- 


FITZROY CARRINGTON 
From the drawing by William Strang. 


tant collections 
exist, it is true, 
in some of our 
museums and 
libraries, but as all but the best of 
these have grown up in haphazard 
fashion, mainly thru gifts and lega- 
cies of private individuals, who col- 
lecting primarily for themselves, 
have naturally followed the lines of 
their own personal tastes and prefer- 
ences, it is not too much to say that 
there is not a single collection in 


_America that can be regarded as 


completely representative. Those 
rich in some one department are 
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comparatively poor in the others. 
Thus the New York Public Library 
has a superb collection of modern 
etchers in the collection bequeathed 
by the late Samuel P. Avery but as 
yet the works of the old masters are 
slenderly represented. The Fogg 
Art Museum at Cambridge is well 
supplied with groups of these but 
falls behind in the modern schools. 

Now while such partial collections 
are of great value to specialists, they 
are of no particular assistance to the 
general student, who cannot well be 
expected to travel from city to city 
in order to complete his survey of the 
subject. “What the museums yonder 
should strive for,” wrote Dr. Wilhelm 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 


From the engraving by Giulio Campagnola (Boston Mu- 
of Frederick Keppel & Co. 


seum). Reproduced by Courtesy 
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Bode, the famous director of the Kai- 
ser Friedrich Museum of Berlin, re- 
turning from his recent visit to Amer- 
ica, “are systematically assembled col- 
lections of engravings”; and, accord- 
ing to this distinguished authority, 
there is but one institution in the 
United States that has already made 
a good beginning in such a direction. 
The fact that the institution to 
which Dr. Bode referred is the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts gives signi- 
ficance to an announcement made 
thru the Museum’s official organ, the 
Bulletin. From this it appears that 
for some months past, friends of the 
Print Department of the Museum 
“have been considering means to de- 
velop its influence and 

to bring it into closer 

relation with the Fine 

Arts Department of 

Harvard University.” 

Realizing that “the 

United States should 


possess a print collection 
worthy of comparison 


with the great collections 
abroad,” and _ feeling 
“that the Boston collec- 
tion offers the best field 
for development,” they 
have raised an endow- 
ment fund which makes 
makes it possible to add 
Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, 
expert and partner of 
the late Frederick Kep- 
ped for the past fifteen 
years, to the Museum 
Staff as Curator of the 
Print Department, and 
organizer of the new 
campaign of expansion. 
Mr. Carrington has also 
been appointed Lecturer 
on the History of En- 
graving in Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he will de- 
liver each year a course 
of lectures on prints, be- 
sides the informal talks 
which he is to give to 
students in the galleries 
of the Boston and Fogg 
museums. The Print Col- 
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lector’s Quarterly, which Mr. Car- 
rington started two years ago with 
the Keppel imprint, will continue 
under his editorship, and will be 
published by the Boston Museum. 
What makes the Museum’s an- 
nouncement of particular interest is 
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made an interesting analysis of its 
contents. The gift of a single print, in 
1872, constituted the entire collection 
until 1874, “when the bequest of 
Charles Sumner’—the great orator 
and statesman who, during a break- 
him for a time from his public duties, 
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TURNER'S LITTLE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 
“This plate, both as etching and engraving [here the etching is reproduced], ranks among the very: 


finest of the Liber. The etching is very striking.” 


So writes W. G. Rawlinson in TJurner’s Liber 


Studorium, p. 44. Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. Etching one of Boston Museum's treasures. 


the statement with which it concludes 
to the effect that “the Department 
{of prints] will be well equipped to 
codperate with print collectors both 
-here and elsewhere, and it is hoped 
that a national society of print col- 
_ lectors in America may be the out- 
come of the reorganization.” Thus it 
will be seen that this enterprise—the 
first full public recognition in Amer- 
ica, of the esthetic and educational 
value of the engraving arts—is not 
merely local, but national. This fact 
will have the immediate effect of 
awakening interest in the Boston col- 
lection—consisting over sixty thou- 
sand prints. 

In a recent number of The Print 
Collector’s Quarterly, Mr. Francis 
Bullard of Boston, one of the Mu- 
seum’s principal friends and patrons, 
gave the history of the collection, and 


became interested in collecting prints 
and who even wrote a pamphlet on 
The Best Portraits in Engraving— 
“swelled the number to 85 prints.” 
By 1897 the Museum already had the 
finest public collection in this country, 
but in that year the removal of the 
Gray Collection to the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum by the terms of the will of its 
former owner; reduced it to about one 
quarter of its size, deprived it of 
nearly all its best examples of the 
works of the old masters, and left it 
for the most part with only prints of 
modern origin. The collection as it 
stands today, therefore, is almost en- 
tirely the creation of the last fifteen 
years during which period it has 
more than recovered its numerical 
strength, while its representative 
character is greater than ever. 

The twenty-five thousand Japanese 
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prints form a separate collection in 
the keeping of the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese Art, but outside 
of these, virtually every phase of the 
history of the engraving arts is rep- 
resented by the Print Department, 
from the first efforts of the early 
German and Italian schools, down 
thru the Dutch and Flemish land- 
scape etchers and French portrait en- 
gravers of the 17th century, to the 
great revival of painter etching in 
France about 1830, and the work of 
more recent masters, French, Ameri- 
can and English. 

Nor is the Museum lacking in 
its particular treasures, its rare 
states and fine impressions so dear 
to the connoisseur and collector. 
Study Room of the Print Depart- 
ment, where the treasures are locked 
up behind oak doors, what should he 
ask to see?” writes Mr. Bullard. 
“Ask, he suggests: 
for Pollaiuolo’s Ten Nudes Fighting in a 
Wood, a fine impression; Mantegna’s Seated 
Madonna, likewise very fine and rare; The 
Flagellation; and Christ in Limbo. There 
are many other Mantegna prints, but these 
tre the most noteworthy as regards impres- 
sion. Marcantonio’s Massacre of the In- 
‘nocents is in the rare first state and is a 
beautiful impression. The Museum is rich in 
the number of prints by Marcantonio, but 
the quality of the impressions is often far 
from satisfactory. The set of Durer’s Little 
Passion, engraved on copper, is one of the 
finest in existence. The first state of Rem- 
brandt’s etching, Jan Lutma, is really 
superb, and there is an interesting print in 
the third state of the great Crucifixion. 
There are some fine impressions of Schon- 
gauer and a splendid impression of The 
Adoration of the Magi by Lucas Van Ley- 
den. The Museum has some excellent im- 
pressions of Nanteuil’s engraving, and pos- 
sesses Guillaume de Brisacier engraved by 
mezzotints after Constable, in the proof 
rich in the engraved work of Turner. The 
Daumier Collection is most interesting. 
There is an almost complete set of Charles 
Jacque’s etchings. There is a fair collection 
of Meryon, but alas! very few of Whistler’s 
etchings. A very fine set of David Lucas’s 
mezzatints after Constable, in the proof 
state, has been lent to the Museum for an 
indefinite period. 


If the visitor still has time on his hands, 
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If a visitor should enter the 
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let him ask for the Andreani prints on 
greenish paper, after Mantegna’s designs 
for the great cartoon of the Triumph of 
Caesar. The cartoons are now at Hampton 
Court. The Durer woodcuts and Durer en- 
gravings are good, but I think not so fine in 
quality as some of the impressions in the 
Gray Collection at the Fogg Museum. The 
Little Masters are well represented in Bos- 
ton, but the visitor should go to Cambridge 
te see the prints by Schongauer and some 
very rare early Italian engravings. 

It may be expected, now, that a 
systematic effort will henceforth be 
made to increase both the quality 
and the quantity of the Boston collec- 
tion as a whole. Already there exists 
a fund of $25,000, the interest of 
which is devoted to the development 
of the Print Department. Already, 
also, there is established a friendly 
intercourse between the Museum 
and Harvard University thru the 
Fogg Art Museum, so that the 
ground is prepared in advance for 
future - progress along these lines. 
Thus the success of the new enter- 
prise seems assured. The size of the 
fund which is now being raised, 


-$150,000 (of which $100,000 has al- 


ready been subscribed) is a sufficient 
indication at once of the importance 
which is attached to the project by 
its patrons, and of their intention to 
carry it to completion on a generous 
scale of support. 

Those who appreciate how much 
the success of any enterprise de- 
pends upon the character of the man 
chosen to conduct it, will be particu- 
larly interested to learn something 
of Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, the 
newly appointed Curator, who, in re- 
placing the present incumbent, Mr. 
Emil H. Richter, retains, however, 
the latter as his associate. The fact 
of Mr. Carrington’s selection for this 
important post is in itself the best 
proof that he is regarded by those 
qualified to judge of the require- 
ments as the best man available— 
and not only in this country, either, 
for it would doubtless have been by 
no means impossible to secure the 
services of an _ excellent curator 
with experience gained abroad. _ 

Mr. Carrington received his train- 
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ing from the late Frederick Keppel, 
with whom he was associated 
business for twenty years, and by his 
own efforts as an enthusiastic lover 
of prints. His opinion as an expert 
is highly valued and widely sought 
to-day by the great connoisseurs and 
purchasers of prints who, scattered 
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greatest assistance to him in the or- 
ganization of his department at the 
Museum as well as of the national 
aspects of the work as an educational 
campaign to spread the love of prints 
in this country. 

Just as Mr. Keppel used to spend 


no smail part of his time in traveling 


REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF JAN LUTMA 
First state of the plate. This superb proof once formed part 
of the collection of William Esdaile (1757-1837), who has writ- 
ten his initials on the lower rright hand corner of the margin. 


Courtesy of Frederck Keppel & C 


over the country, are forming those 
wonderful private collections which 
are the admiration of Europe, and 
many of which will, no doubt, some 
day also find their way into our pub- 
lic institutions. On the other hand, 
the purely business side of Mr. Car- 
rington’s experience should be of the 


0. 


about the country and delivering lec- 
tures on etching and engraving, so 
Mr. Carrington has written many 
articles on the same subjects and has 
becOme known to the larger public 
thru varied and important editorial 
work. 
New Canaan, Conn. 














Business Poise 


Epicures: of Work—Their Secret of Success 
By William Frederick Dix 


Downtown every business day, in 
the financial district of New York, 
amid the soft whir of countless stock- 
tickers and typewriters and the hum 
of ceaseless, intense activity, rising 
softly from the streets below, in 
various beautiful and dignified board- 
rooms and luxurious private offices, to 
which access is as difficult as the 
apartments of royalty, little groups 
of men are meeting, sitting together 
for a few minutes, separating and 
meeting again. These men are, for the 
most part, middle-aged or elderly, 
quiet in garb and demeanor, serene 
of face and manner, unworried, un- 
hurried and good tempered. Each has 
an office of his own where there is lit- 
tle outward sign of business—usually 
a simple room, large, quiet and well- 
lighted, furnished with a few rich 
rugs, a mahogany desk and -several 
leather-upholstered chairs only—and 
where he spends an hour or so now 
and then between the meetings, sev- 
eral of which he attends each day. 
The meetings themselves are usually 
held in spacious “board rooms” whose 


chief furnishing is a long mahogany 


table spread with writing pads, blot- 
ters and a few reports and about it 
are mahogany arm chairs. Silent, uni- 
formed watchmen stand at the door- 
way, who salute the chosen few who 
enter. 

If the meeting is called for eleven 
o’clock, there will be no one in the 
room at five minutes before then. A 
minute or two later a secretary, with 
a portfolio of papers, will enter and 
arrange his place next to the big chair 
standing at one end of the table. As 
the clock strikes the hour, the presi- 
dent of the board will be in his big 
chair with his gavel in his hand and 
most of the other chairs will be occu- 
pied. If it is winter, fur-lined coats, 
hats, gloves and sticks will be on the 
side tables or divans and most of the 
chairs will be occupied by these un- 
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hurried, pleasant-faced gentlemen. 
The watchman at the door would be 
considerably surprised if he had to 
open it to let any one in three or four 
minutes after the hour. As the clock 
finishes striking eleven, the president 
asks the secretary to read the minutes 
of the last meeting and usually be- 
fore the clock strikes the half hour 
following, the secretary has gathered 
his papers into his portfolio, and dis- 
tributed his twenty dollar gold piece. 
The gentlemen are putting on their 
overcoats and chatting with each 
other for a minute or so about poli- 


‘tics, the opera, European travel or 


golf. 

They have perhaps just invested 
four or five million dollars during the 
sitting or chariged the policy of a rail- 
road or planned a campaign for the 
development of a business in South 
Africa or arranged to issue fifty mil- 
lions of bonds. Perhaps they have 
adopted a scale of wages that will af- 
fect the prosperity of thousands of 
families or deposed a president of a 
great corporation, or, by scrutinizing, 
with incisive skill, carefully compiled 
reports, digested the salient points of 
weakness and strength of a great in- 
dustry. And there has been no wran- 
gling or oratory or temper, only a lit- 
tle subdued conversation, pertinent 
questioning, competent answers and 
quick decisions and perhaps a flash 
of humor now and then in some appo- 
site jest. 

These men, when they are in their 
own offices, have no routine work to 
do. They have risen above details. In 
their earlier years they may have 
toiled ceaselessly, fighting their way 
upward from the ranks of countless 
others of equal chances of success, 
now outstripped and left far behind 
in more or less obscure positions in 
railroads, banks, mills and merchan- 
dise establishments. From all parts of 
the country they have gravitated to 














BUSINESS POISE 


New York, their lines of individual 
activity growing closer and closer to- 
gether as their spheres broadened, 
till they are now meeting almost 
daily, these master-workers, in the 
center, the focus of the fiercest vortex 
of activity the world has ever known. 
And the men they have left behind 
look far more battered and wearied 
by the struggle than they. 

Now in their quiet offices, free from 
the click of typewriters and turmoil 
of trade, they sign a few letters 
brought to them, scan reports and 
consult as to general policies and 
principles of their vast affairs with 
junior partners and other master- 
workmen. Their secretaries keep 
their papers accurately filed and all 
detail work is relegated to others. 
Their trained minds work easily, like 
perfectly running machinery. Life- 
long habits of thought and a rich 
store of experience enable them to 
think out their problems almost auto- 
matically with little seeming effort. 

What is the quality that has 
brought them to this end? Genius? 
Many of their previous associates 
had as much. Energy? They surely 
havé not overspent theirs. Influence 
or pull? Inherited fortune? Many of 
them started at the lowest rungs in 
the ladder. Something far more sub- 
tle, and which can only be described 
as business poise is the secret of their 
success, a business poise combined 
with a certain clearness of insight or 
a sanity which has enabled them to 
avoid every unnecessary effort and 
make every stroke tell. They are the 
epicures of work who never let a 
lesser effort take the place of a 
greater one, epicures who chose al- 
ways the highest and concentrated 
upon it. They kept constantly on the 
main-line track and forced every- 
thing else to take the siding as they 
swept by. They made themselves 
masters of their own line, were al- 
ways “on time and right” and they 
arrived, not exhausted and in sad 
need of repairs, but in a state of the 
highest efficiency. 

A man has business poise when he, 
first, sees his goal as a definite, tangi- 
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ble thing, and second, allows nothing 
to obscure that vision. Pettiness, 
over-sharpness, small jealousies, hag- 
gling, over details, small worries, 
meanness, never bring this quality of 
character. A man must have a 
breadth of view which will enable 
him to see the opponent’s side of a 
controversy and have a. respect for 
it, must be generous so as to build up 
business friendships and a confidence 
as to his honor. When he has made a 
mistake, he must immediately rectify 
it and not try to hide it. He must dare 
to venture but he must not be fool- 
hardy. He must see more than a fight- 
ing chance, and then fight. He must 
be self-confident, but his self-confi- 
dence must be born of self-knowledge 
and not self-conceit. He must be con- 
stantly on the alert to learn and draw 
his facts from every honorable 
source. and, chiefest of all, he must 
avoid anger and malice and all trick- 
ery as he would the plague. 

Man may sometimes achieve a mer- 
itricious, false kind of business suc- 
cess by dishonorable practices, but 
his crown is tinsel, his associates 
know it is tinsel while he wears it and 
it will crumble sooner or later. The 
newspapers have frequently told the 
story during the last few years of 
fallen pretenders who left broken 
banks and financial panics and suf- 
fering in their wake. Theirs was the 
false kind of success. 

_ Business poise, so strikingly shown 
in the personal characteristics of the 
master-builders is not, fortunately, 
monopolized by the few. It may be- 
long and “it does belong to less emi- 
nent but successful workers. Many a 
man of comparatively small affairs— 
heads of small but solid businesses, 
heads of departments, individual 
workers of every sort in professional 


_ and business life have it to a large 


degree and these men work with joy 
and comfort. These men not only earn 
a living, they live a life. Life is sweet 
to these men, it is sweet and rich and 
full of zest. Their day does not merely 
mean the office day with the home 
and diversions of family and friends 
but trivial incidents in comparison. 
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Life with all its beauty is consciously 
present with them always. 

A man’s engagement to teach his 
boy how to use a camera or shoot a 
rifle late in the afternoon should be 
quite as important as a directors’ 
meeting. That boy is eagerly awaiting 
his father’s return, he is tingling with 
eagerness for that appointment and a 
boy’s youth is all too short and there- 
fore most precious to the right kind 
of a father. The man of poise gains it 
and keeps it by constantly refreshing 
himself with recreations which re- 
create him, and travel, art, letters, 
music, a love of nature freshen his 
soul and help him keep a true balance 
with life. 

Most of these master-workers will 
have some hobby which is quite apart 
from their business or professional 
life. One collects scarabs, another 
knows every eddy of certain trout 
streams, another raises orchids or 
breeds hunting dogs or has formed a 
library which he really reads. And 
last of all, the successful man is a suc- 
cessful home-maker who gives to his 
family not a nervous, jaded, absent- 
minded interest, but the enthusiasm 
and love of a perennial youth of spir- 
its. 


The Rover 
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The young man, who is a clerk 
doing routine work, may just cs truly 
have business poise as the president 
of the corporation, but if he has, he 
will not long remain a clerk. The 
trusted, confidential bookkeeper of 
elderly mien who hasn’t been late at 
the office for a quarter of a century is 
a useful spoke in the wheel, but he is 
only one of countless others and has 
never had sufficient outlook in life to 
be anything more. He has no concep- 
tion of the richness of life, no matter 
how faithful he is. Ambition does not 
know him by sight and Opportunity 
has long ago passed him by. 

The qualities which bring wide rec- 
ognition—vast energy, brilliant tal- 
ents—are naturally given to the few 
only, but business poise is not beyond 
the reach of any man, and even if he 
does not achieve mastership in the 
professional or business world, he 
may, with this elusive attribute so 
order his life that, on each side of the 
office door, he will find the world a 
thing of beauty and make each year 
prove to him, as he grows older and 
mellower, the immortal truth that 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s well. with 
the world.” 

New York City. 





By John Wallace 


RoBERT LESLIE, Robert Leslie, 
Where hast thou been faring? 

Every land is home to thee, 

Heaven is thine own roof-tree, 

Thou, for wealth or sillatey 
Little caring. 


Robert Leslie, Robert Leslie, 
Would I might with thee 
Wander round in sun and rain, 
Face the salt blast of the main, 
Then come roaming back again, 
Ever free. 


Robert Leslie, Robert Leslie, 

Hast thou found that strand 
Where the world is ever fair, 
Where contentment fills the air, 
Where they know not Daddy Care? 

Blessed land! ; 





Robert Leslie, Robert Lesiie, 
Be advised by me 

Youth, ye know, is fleeting rast, 

Barren age will come at last, 

Soon or late ye must tie. fast, 
Grudgingly. 


| alll 


Robert Leslie, Robert Leslie, 
‘When thy blood is cold, 

Will the past years comfort ye, 

Will the sights of land and sea 

Keep thee out of misery, 

Sad and old? 


Robert Leslie, Robert Leslie, 
When thy hair is gray, 
Who will meet thee at the door, 
Who will teach thee baby lore, 
Or weep when ye return no more 
From far away? 


New York City. 
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A Boy at Brook Farm 


“We love to chew the cud of a fore- 
gone vision,” says Charles Lamb. 
Many men and women of this primi- 
tive taste have come to the front in 
the last fifty years to tell the tale of 
that cheery vision of a Fourierite 
heaven called the Brook Farm Com- 
munity, which later became the 
|Fourierite Phalanx. None have given 
a more attractive or more illuminat- 
ing picture of the community as seen 
and shared in by its younger mem- 
bers than John Van Der Zee Sears, 
whose name indicates his Dutch- 
English ancestry, strained thru Al- 
bany and Cape Cod.* Coming down 
from the Walloon colony in Albany 
to New York, to attend the May 
meetings of that old time, the family 
became acquainted with Horace 
Greeley, and fraternizing with the 
reform anti-slavery element, sent 
their boy of eleven or twelve and his 
sister as pupils under suzerainty of 
George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, 
mighty scholars, and Charles Hos- 
mer, farmer, to share the advantages 
of that remarkable band of scholarly 
reformers in the study of man and 
nature at first hand, hard by the lit- 
tle brook near Boston. 

The brook and its neighborhood 
sizzled with reform of a beautiful 
kind. Emerson and Bronson Alcott 
and Thoreau were near at hand in 
Concord, Theodore Parker and Mar- 
garet Fuller close by in Boston, and 
all could be seen from day to day 
taking their Sunday walks commu- 
nityward. The boy of eleven, after a 
grouchy day or two, took kindly to 
the farm life, succeeded Nathaniel 
Hawthorne as Mr. Ripley’s assistant 
in milking eighteen or twenty cows 
and clearing out the stalls, turning 
over that heap of steaming gold of 
which Hawthorne makes some read- 








*My Friends at Brook Farm. By Jobn Van Der 
Zee Sears. New York: Desmond FitzGerald. $1.25. 





able fun in after years, washing his 
hands and, with Mr. Ripley, joining 
the young and pretty housemaids at 
the second table for breakfast by 8 
o’clock. Pupil and companion he was 
of men who were destined to a large 
loom in the after history of letters 
and policies and soldiering. Curtis 
was there, who later refused ambas- 
sadorships; “Craze” Barlow, a boy 
whose impulsive offishness was of 
service in storming Lee’s army at 
Cold Harbor, a service that made 
him a major-general; Hecker, later 
to be “Father Hecker,” founder of 
the Paulist Fathers in their New 
York activities; Orestes Brownson, 
whose statue shores up the Riverside 
Drive in New York. These were a\ 
few members of the new socialistic 
democracy of life and letters on the | 
farm or in sympathy with it, for 
whom the boy milked the cows, aired | 
the steaming gold, led the dance— © 
after he had washed his hands— 
joined the maids, when the bibs and 
pinafores were laid aside, for the pi- 
ano or the newly arrived toboggan 
slide, and kept his eye the while on a 
pretty lodestar of ten or thereabouts 
that rose above the horizon and was 
ascendant for the next three years. 
From Mr. Sears’s point of view we 
get the fullest picture that has yet 
been framed of the inner life at the 
farm. With this pretty lodestar al- 
ways in sight, it was natural that 
everything should be rosy. “I liked 
the work,” he says, “liked the cows, 
and especially liked to be with Mr. 
Ripley. His flattering report that ‘Ce- 
dar’ could ‘milk like a shark’ secured 
for me the maximum wage, ten cents 
an hour.” All shared in the duties and | 
privileges, and looked up with sur-| 
prise when some advocate of “equal | 
rights” came one day to tell them | 
that they were downtrodden and 
should assert themselves. All the “re- 
forms” were there already. When the 
gray squirrels a‘e the outer rows of 
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corn in the field, they recognized the 
rights of the little beastie, and 
planted the next year an extra out- 
side row. When an eager desire to 
study architecture led them to dig 
down to the bottom of an ant-hill, 
‘they apologized to the ants. When a 
new piano was purchased, but not 
fully paid for, they all gave up but- 
ter and let the “oleaginous com- 
pound” go to market until the deficit 
was made up. A very pleasant picture 
of associate life the boy of eleven 
makes, as chewing the cud of a fore- 
gone vision: he still imagines himself 
milking those twenty cows. 


Imperial Gilbert Parker 


Gilbert Parker has an assured place 
as a contemporary novelist; his tales 
are distinguished—above all by their 
human touch. The art of their re- 
lator is forgotten in their humor or 
pathos. They are nearly all concerned 
with uncovering human hearts, with 
quickening in human hearts the great 
or small residuum of decency and of 
love; and even the scamps are delight- 
ful enough to calm the reader’s lust 
for vengeance long before they are 
laid by the heels. So the stories run 
true and end as they should without 
violence to nature or art. 

Up there in the Canadian North- 
west where so many of the plots are 
hatched, he discovers a vein of retrib- 
utive grace. The sons and daughters 
of England who left the motherland 
for their mother’s good find their re- 
generation, and sometimes their vind- 
ication, in his pages. The tragedies of 
the younger sons, of the social out- 
casts, of the fugitives from justice, of 
the fugitives from self, are vividly 
sketched or subtly suggested, and in 
the same novels are developed the 
raw and primitive emotions and mo- 
tives of the sons and daughters of the 
soil—Indians, half-breeds, French 
pioneers, Scotch settlers, self-suffi- 
cient English. 

These tales of the Canadian North- 
west first saw the light in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The first story in Volume 1 
of the Works of Gilbert Parker,* now 
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coming from the Scribner press, is 
“The Patrol of the Cypress Hills.” It 
was published in THE INDEPENDENT 
of January 29, 1891, and for five 
years his stories and articles ap- 
peared in this paper at frequent in- 
tervals. There are to be eighteen vol- 
umes in this fine edition, of which 
four have appeared. The first three 
have the short stories, followed by 
Mrs. Falchion, and When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac; and so we fare on to 
the latest novel, now running as a 
magazine serial. 

These volumes are of the size of the 
Scribner Kipling and Stevenson, and 
similar in formal detail; standard oc- 
tavo, bound in crimson silk, deckle 
edged, gilt topped, printed upon a 
dignified modern-faced type. The pa- 
per is an antique laid of fair qual- 
ity bearing the author’s initials in 
its special water-mark — admirable 
books, considered simply as books. 


The American Language 


Thornton’s American Glossary 
shows a careful search among the 
phrase-makers and phrase-users of 
America.+ Probably no country in 
the world delights more in twisting 
the lion’s tail in this respect—the 
tail being the English tongue. Every 
shoe-shop in New England, every 
wayside tavern there and elsewhere 
has its specially endowed tail- or 
tongue-twister capable of furnishing 
a specimen a day. 

How far these phrases are inherit- 
ed, imported, Shakespearean has al- 
ways been a study among keen lovers 
of localism in speech. The novelties 
have their line of travel. In the early 
days they got sooner or later to the 
Colonial legislative assemblies, to the 
Continental Congress. Every dele- 
gate or representative going to 





*The Works, of Gilbert Parker. Imperial Edi- 
tion. In Eighteen Volumes; Vols. I, II, III, IV. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2 per vol- 
ume. (Sold only in sets.) 


yAn American Glossary. Being an attempt to 
illustrate certain Americanisms upon historical 
principles. By Richard H. Thornton. 2 Vol- 
umes, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $7.50. 
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Philadelphia or Washington car- 
ried thither his own home bacil- 
lus, which expanded rapidly in 
the capital. Some of these tracks Mr. 
Thornton follows assiduously. Some 
he localizes at once in the novels and 
editorial paragraphs of early news- 
papers like the Worcester Spy. Low- 
ell has chased home to Elizabethan 
England many scores of the single- 
word locutions. The late Edward Eg- 
gleston was fond of the hunt in this 
style. In Mr. Thornton’s two volumes 
the search is given an historical turn, 
the word or phrase chased to its bur- 
row, dated, and tagged as often as it 
appears above the surface. A most 
catching illustration with the guilty 
party in bonds usually leaves the 
laugh on the culprit. Fourteen thou- 
sand such illustrations beguile the 
reader into too long a tarry in the 
pages of the Glossary. 


Literary Notes 


Susan Glaspell has collected some of her 
optimistic short stories in a volume called 
Lifted Masks. (Stokes; $1.) The storyteller 
is already known and loved for her novel, 
The Glory of the Conquered. 


Those who want to see how a public li- 
brary can be made a center of civic ambi- 
tion and a heip to all classes of the com- 
munity should send 10 cents for a copy of 
the monthly Newarker, publisht by the 
Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


One might call Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A 
Little of Everything an auto-anthology; for 
its purple patches are gleaned from novels, 
travel-books, juveniies, verse, and essays. 
Most at home, he -is, in the last named 
form, where he can be discussive in his 
method, and playful to his heart’s content. 
(Macmillan; $1.25.) 


The evening when the maid’s at church 
is less of a problem now that we have the 
fifty-four menus of Alice Laidlaw Will- 
iams’s Sunday Suppers. (Duffield; $1.) 
Chafing-dish cookery is not neglected—and 
there are illustrations to tempt the Sabbata- 
rian appetite. 


Bible teachers who are working on the 
first part of the Old Testament will find two 
excellent additions to their lesson helps in 
C. H. Corbett’s Old Testament Story (Univ. 
of Chicago Press; Manual, $1; Notebook, 50 
cents), and The Making of a Nation (Scrib- 
ner), by Professors C. F. Kent and J. W. 
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Jenks. The former contains a series of 
thirty-five lessons, well arranged for chil- 
dren ten or twelve years of age, and based 
on narratives covering the period between 
Moses and David; the latter consists of a 
dozen serious studies for adults in the first 
seven books of the Bible used as a basis for 
considering the living issues of the present. 
Both books are well supplied with useful 
references. 


Dr. Selina F. Fox’s book Mother and Baby 
is practical in text and illustrations. (Blak- 
iston; 60 cents.) The English author shares 
our objection to the low go-cart, in which 
the little one is unduly exposed in cold 
weather, cannot lie down, and receives the. 
maximum of blowing dust. 


David Starr Jordan’s tribute to Mrs. Jane 
Lathrop Stanford is entitled The Story of a 
Good Woman and is issued by the American 
Unitarian Association. (75 cents.) To Mrs. 
Stanford’s spirit of sacrifice in carrying out 
her husband’s plans, Stanford University 
owes a great debt. The university was, in 
Dr. Jordan’s words, “founded on love.” 


Dr. Washington Gladden has gathered 
nearly fifty of his short lyrics under the 
title, Ultima Veritas. (Boston; Pilgrim 
Press.) Some of these poems, variously re-. 
ligious and pertaining to the Civil War, are 
very dear to those who have treasured them 
for years; and we commend them to the 
multitude who know and love the autnor. 


None of the tales collected in the late 
Myrtle Reed’s The White Shield (Putnam; 
$1.50) will ever be included among short- 
story masterpieces. They are drawing room 
or parlor stories; lady-and-gentleman crea- 
tions; their emotions are decorously sub- 
dued, their conduct delicately conventional. 
They are life in weak solution, colored a 
pretty shade, and put up in a fancy bottle 
tied with ribbon. 


New Light on the Old Truths (Houzh- 
ton; $1.25), by Charles A. Dinsmore, is a 
most engaging statement of the modifica- 
tions of religious faith which have been 
brought about by modern scientific and his- 
torical. research. Mr. Dinsmore writes with 
deep sincerity and reserve power on such 
themes as the Bible, the Person of Christ, 
Salvation, and Immortality, interpreting 
these subjects in language and forms of 
thought which are bound to appeal to minds 
nurtured in an atmosphere of free and in- 
dependent investigation. The substance of 
the book was originally given in extempo- 
raneous talks to a company of thirty busi- 
ness and professional men, but the written 
lectures have a genuine literary flavor. 
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The Routledges bring out an Introduction 
to the Poets, by W. F. Rawnsley (Dutton; 
75 cents), which will furnish good biograph- 
ical matter and a graceful commentary on 
the English authors usually taken up for 
reading in social reading clubs. It is a 
volume of 313 pages. In no case does it 
give the text of the authors reaa. 


Charming in literary style as also in book 
making is the volume of magazine essays 
by Austin Dobson collected under the title 
At Prior Park and Other Papers, imported 
by Stokes (illustrated; pp. xi, 305). Some 
of the eighteenth century subjects are Por- 
traits of Carmontelle, Garrick’s “Grand 
Tour,” Loutherberg, Some Letters of Field- 
ing’s (hitherto overlooked), the Bailli de 
Suffren, Stowe, Robert Lloyd, and Gray’s 
biographer ( Mason.) 


The housekeeper who is weary of the 
ever-recurrent question “What shall I have 
for dinner?” wil! be interested in The Help- 
ing Hand Cook Book, by Marion Harland 
and Christine Terhune Herrick (Moffat, 
Yard; $1.25.) It is not a cook book in the 
usual sense, but a menu book containing 
suggestions for every meal of the year, care- 
fully planned to utilize all “left-overs” in 
appetizing form. Recipes are given only for 
new and unusual dishes. 


Mr. Woodrow Wilson, reading Gideon 
Welles’s Dairy, was asked if he kept a 
diary. “No,” he is said to have answered. “I 
kept one for awhile when I was a boy. Peo- 
ple usually keep diaries, when they are too 
. young to have anything to put in them. 
Later, when they have something, they are 
too busy. Welles says that he wrote his 
after the day’s work—usually betweeen 
eleven and twelve. Probably his weariness 
at that hour of the night colored the views 
he expressed.” 


Mr. Philip Hale, of the Boston Herald, 
is of opinion that it does not follow, from 
the fact that Welles wrote his diary late 
at night, that he was mentally or physically 
tired. “The change in work was probably a 
relief, a relaxation. The Secretary of the 
Navy could sleep better after he had freed 
his mind on paper. Mr. Welles at a cabi- 
net meeting was often bored, often irri- 
tated. It comforted and soothed him to 
think: “Aha! There’s my little diary wait- 
ing for me. To-night I’ll get even with 
Billy Seward.’ ” 


Mrs. Riggs—that is Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins—states that in early days her imag- 
ination was stirred by Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book, by The Water Babies, by Miss Edge- 
worth’s Rosamond, by The Arabian Nights. 
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She adds that last summer a neighbor up in 
Hollis, Me. (her childhood home) told her 
she would like to read The Arabian Nights. 
“Go thru five or six,” suggested the author 
of Rebecca. That was Saturday, and on the 
following Wednesday Mrs. Riggs again met 
the Yankee. “I ain’t done a mite of work 
since I last seen yer,” she confessed. 
“Washed jes’ enough dishes to git along 
with. I reckon it is all a pack o’ lies, but 
they’re the best lies I ever heard.” This is 
our idea of sound literary criticism. 


Salem, Mass., is to be honored with a 
memorial to Nathaniel Hawthorne. It was 
in a house on Union street, Salem, that the 
novelist was born in 1804; and the old Cus- 
tom House, where he served as Surveyor, 
stands in Derby street. These are only a 
few of une local connections between the old 
town and the man of letters, and the Haw- 
thorne Memorial Association has done well 
to select as its artists Bela L. Pratt, sculp- 
tor, and R. C. Sturgis, architect—Bostonians 
both. The site favored for the Memorial is 
on the westerly edge of Salem Common, 
near the Mall street house in which Haw- 
thorne wrote The Scarlet Letter. Harlan P. 
Kelsey of Salem is secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and he it is who will receive th. 
contributions of Hawthorne admirers. 


Maurice Hewlett has in his most recent 
book, Mrs. Lancelot, returned to his favorite 
motive—illicit love. It is a tale of a fine 
young woman led into matrimony without 
love, and then assailed by several men, re- 
sisting all until the right one comes along 
and carries her defences with the magnifi- 
cent rush of the man unafraid of conven- 
tion. Mr. Hewlett seeks to solace the com- 
punctious reader with a suggestion that 
thru belated instincts of knightly regard for 
the dame, on the part of the husband, the 
lover, who has attained already, may legiti- 
mize his passion if he will. Needless to say 
that there is good writing here. But it is 
equally needless to say that the flavor of 
the novel is unwholesome and neurotic. 
(Century; $1.35.) 


Ralph D. Paine’s interesting book, The 
Ships and Sailors of Old Salem, first pub- 
lished in 1908, and noticed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of January 20, 1910, now takes a 
second wind, with no essential changes. 
What makes its reissue especially desirable 
is that status of the Panama Canal treaty 
lately brought to the fore by the assault on 
the long accepted interpretation of its 
terms. (McClurg; illustrated.) 


Linda, by Margaret Prescott Montague, 
is one of the impossible tales which we 
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would not on any account spare from the 
book-shelf of romance. lt makes us believe 
the stories of the ethnologists who insist 
that the “pore” whites of the mountains of 
the South are lineal descendants of the Eng- 
lish of the time of rare Ben Jonson are in 
fact the only pure English strain we in 
America can boast. This story is well worth 
reading. (Houghton; $1.20.) 


Miss Alice Brown’s story for girls, The 
Secret of the Clan (Macmillan; $1.25) is so 
clever that one is inclined to suspect that it 
may be too clever. It will not be the young 
girls who will have this suspicion; they will 
be wholly delighted. It has many elements to 
delight older people, whether or not they 
may ever have been girls. It is fine and 
sweet, and a good tale as well—Alice Brown 
may be trusted for that. The prosaic elders 
are likely to sigh a bit, over the altogether 
charming quartet of young girls, and per- 
haps over the idyllic Grandma, Just-Grand- 
pa, Titania and Uncle Terry. But for what 
are romantic story-tellers if not specifically 
to make us all sigh—the young with delight 
and the older because of experiences and 
memories? 


The Farmer’s Manual of Law, by Hugh 
Evander Willis (Orange Judd Company) is 


a good omen. It is a summary of private 
substantive law as that may naturally af- 
fect the farmer of today, who should be 
more of a business man than was the farmer 
of yesterday; public law and the laws of 
legal procedure and evidence are omitted. 
Such a book could well be used and should 
be used in agricultural colleges, and it might 
well be within cautious arm’s length of the 
farmer—or any layman, for that matter. 
Its arrangement of the subject matter is 
good; it uses heavy type for principles, light 
for illustration and explanation. The style, 
tho simple, is at times necessarily technical ; 
this is remedied by a glossary which we fear 
was selected by a lawyer; at any rate it 
fails one now and then. There is a group of 
review questions and legal problems, also a 
proper selection of forms, and the whole- 
some caution that the intent of the author 
is to enable the farmer to know his own 
rights and to teach him not to invade 
others; not to fit him for practice. When 
shall we have a Manual of Farming for 
Lawyers who persist in dabbling in it? 


A singer may have a good voice and an 
impeccable method, and yet leave an audi- 
ence cold for lack of that power of bring- 
ing out of a song all there is in it, that is 
born in some artists and won by others 
thru years of experience. Harry Plunket 
Greene has both the power and the experi- 
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ence, and in Interpretation in Song (Mac- 
millan, $1.50) he has produced a book that 
does as much as any book may do to com- 
municate them to others. While he has 
evolved a series of rules they are as natural 
as heart beats, and express with vivid ac- 
curacy what great singers can rarely get 
into words. “Never stop the march of a 
song,” is one of them, tor the song must 
“push on, note by note, word by word, 
phrase by phrase, to its inevitable end”; 
“sing mentally thru your rests,” for the 
singer begins his song at the first note 
played by the accompanist and ends at the . 
last beat of the last note of the final sym- 
phony; “sing as you speak,” for all gifts, 
all perfection of technique, all observance 
of rules, go for nothing if the singing be 
not speech in song. The book is full of 
musical illustrations, has a chapter on 
classification that is a real contribution to 
the psychology of music, and, in general, 
ought to mean much to singers who have 
passed the purely technical period of the 
art. 


Two Old Testament additions to the 
slowly enlarging series of International 
Critical Commentaries are worthy of spe- 
cial notice. The tirst concludes the work on 
the Minor Prophets begun by Professor 
Harper, and covers the last three books of 
the English version (prepared by Profes- 
sors H. G. Mitchell and J. M. P. Smith), 
together with the Book of: Jonah, which is 
properly regarded as a later production. 
Professor Bewer, who comments on Jonah, 
gives scant recognition to any historical ele- 
ments in the book or to the suggested sym- 
bolical and allegorical interpretations. He 
treats it as a parabolic story, “the work of 
poetic imagination, pure and simple.” The 
other new volume contains the first half 
of the Commentary on Isaiah, the work on 
which has been divided between two com- 
petent English scholars, Professors G. B. 
Gray and A. §S. Peake. This volume, for 
which Professor Gray alone is responsible, 
shows thoro and careful scholarship, excel- 
lent judgment in the selection of material, 
and assumes the general critical attitude 
and conclusions made familiar by the writ- 
ings of Cheyne, Duhm, and other recent 
students, altho the editor does not hesitate 
on occasion to return to older theories or 
break new paths of his own. Perhaps one 
ought to emphasize again the fact that these 
commentaries are invaluable and indispen- 
sable to those who wish to know what the 
latest research has accomplished in the in- 
terpretation of the biblical documents. 
(Scribner, $3 each.) 


























Nine Stages in Chinese Reform 


In a report on the causes of the late 
tremendous, revolution in China, Dr. Timo- 
thy Richard, the distinguished missionary 
and secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society, indicates nine stages in the re- 
forms which have marked the late history 
of China, of which three are of stupendous 
importance. The first was the reform of 
1895-8, in which the young Emperor joined 


and to which he became a martyr. Ten - 


thousand students signed a memorial for 
reform, and the Emperor was with them. 
But he was not as strong as the Empress 
Dowager, who was controlled by reactiona- 
ries, and the attempt was made in the Boxer 
rebellion to kill all foreigners; over two 
hundred were murdered and ten thousand 
native Christians. The result was the cap- 
ture of Peking by the allied armies and the 
flight of the Empress and her submission 
to the principle of reform. The second 
tremendous reform was the adoption of 
modern education in China. A modern 
university was opened in each of the eigh- 
teen provinces and the old system of Con- 
fucian education was abolished. To be sure 
the plan could not be immediately carried 
out fully for there were few teachers, but 
the beginning was made and the delay was 
one great cause of the third and greatest of 
the movements that led Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the revolution which created the Republic of 
China. 

The subsidiary reforms mentioned by Dr. 
Richard are six in number. The first is 
the reformed press. Twenty years ago 
there were only six daily papers in all 
Chira. Ten years later they had increased 
to sixty, and now they can hardly be 
counted. A second reform is in foot-bind- 
ing, and has spread all over China. A 
third was to do with exchange and cur- 
rency. The scheme to adopt the gold stand- 
ard was agreed upon after the return of 
the court following the Boxer rebellion, but 
has never yet been fully accomplished, much 
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to the loss of the Chinese exchequer. The 
fourth is the reform in communications, 
which is engaging the entire attention of Dr. 
Sun and which involves the creation of a 
great system of railroads, both north and 
south and east and west. The fifth is a re- 
form in international intercourse. China 1s 
now on good terms with all nations, unless it 
be with Russia over rights in Mongolia. She 
stands for peace and arbitration and with 
the election of a regular President next 
month to succeed the Provisional President, 
Yuan Shih-kai, it is l*'kely that the new 
Republic will be recognized by other nations. 
The sixth reform is in religion. There is 
no longer any persecution of Christians. 
The first President, Dr. Sun, is a Christian; 
his successor is a friend of Christians and | 
educates his children in Christian schools. 
There are many societies founded in Peking, 
Shanghai and elsewhere for the study of 
religions and they are often addressed by 
Christian missionaries. 

There are many causes for the late revo- 
‘ation. One is the wide distribution of mod- 
ern literature, another is the inferiority of 
China as seen in the war with Japan and 
the capture of Peking by the allies. There 
is the superiority of railways, steamers, 
manufactures, western education and the 
appointment of ambassadors to foreign 
capitals and the sending of students to 
America, Europe and Japan. The first year 
of the Chinese Republic proves that the 
nation has turned ‘its face fully to the fu- 
ture and can never turn back. 


India’s New Capital 


The dramatic announcement by King 
George at the Delhi Durbar [see THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, Dec. 21, 1911] that the capital 
of India was to be changed from Calcutta 
to Delhi was generally interpreted as a re- 
buke to the Bengalis for their anti-British 
agitation which had frequently found ex- 
pression in riot and assassination. It was 
generally feared that the nationalists would 





INDIA’S NEW CAPITAL 


seize this occasion for an attempt upon the 
life of King George, Queen Mary or the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, and great relief 
was felt when the ceremony passed off with 
nothing worse than that one of the native 
princes turned his back upon the King-Em- 
peror. 

Evidently, however, the disaffected In- 
dians preferred to choose their own time 
to strike, and they found it on December 23, 
when the Viceroy made his state entry into 
the new capital. In spite of the careful po- 
lice precautions Lord and Lady Hardinge 
narrowly escaped death by the explosion of 
a bomb thrown at their howdah as they rode 
on an elephant thru the principal street of 
Delhi. The streets had been lined with sol- 
diers and every householder along the route 
of the viceregal procession had been re- 
quired to sign a guarantee assuming respon- 
sibility for all persons using their rooms. 
Two Indian police officers, with loaded re- 
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volvers, walked on either side oi the ele- 
phant. A grove of pipal trees occupies the 
center of the Chandi Chauk, so here the 
procession had to pass close to the houses 
on the side, and from the verandah or roof 
of one of these the bomb was thrown. It 
struck the handle of the State Umbrella, 
hhich the Jemadar of Elephants held over 
the Viceroy, and burst, killing the Jemadar 
and a boy in the crowd below and wounding 
the Viceroy and eleven other persons. One 
man standing twenty yards away was ‘seri- 
ously injured by the flying fragments of 
metal. The mahout driving the elephant 
kept him steadily on his way for 150 yards. 

Nails, slugs and screws from the bomb 
were embedded in the Viceroy’s shoulder, 
back and neck, but when Lady Hardinge 
asked him, “Are you hurt?” he answered, 
“All right; go on.” Lady Hardinge said: 
“We cannot go on; there is a dead man be- 
hind.” Then the elephant was halted and the 











THE EMPEROR AND THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
King George and Lord Hardinge reviewing troops at the Delhi Durbar of December, 1911. 
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Viceroy, who had fainted, was with dif- 
ficulty lifted to the ground. 

Rewards of more than a lakh of rupees 
have been offered by the government and by 
the native princes for the discovery of the 
assassin, but no clue has yet been found 
which would indicate either that the con- 
spiracy was very skilfully planned or that 
there is more d'saffection in Delhi than had 
been supposed. In that case the change from 
“the hotbed of sedition” at Calcutta would 
not greatly increase the personal safety of 
the ruling caste of British officials. The 
other reasons which have been suggested or 
surmised for the removal of the capital are 
that Delhi has a better climate; that it is 
nearer Simla, the summer resort; that it is 
protected from attack by sea; that it will 
allow Bengal to develop local self-govern- 
ment, and that it indicates an intention to 
bring India into closer touch with Europe 
by opening the “back door” to the westward. 
If there is any truth in this theory the 
change of base may be as important in its 
effects as the transfer of the Russian court 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg and the 
movement of Austria toward the east. 

In the construction of the new capital 
$20,000,000 is to be spent on the start, and 
there is a hot discussion now going on in the 
London papers as to what style of archi- 
tecture should be adopted. On one side it is 
urged that it is a British city to be built by 
British architects, and that it should there- 
fore be constructed in the English style of 


From a photograph (c) by Waldon Fawcett, 
THE LACE INDUSTRY REVIVED 
Workers by. an Irish wayside, 
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the twentieth century—whatever that ma, 
be. Some argue for the Gothic, some for the 
Greek, some for the Renaissance and others 
insist that a modified form of one of the 
native Indian styles. would be: more beau- 
tiful, appropriate and suited to the climate. 


Irish Lace Making 


Hand in hand with the present agricul- 
tural regeneration of Ireland, thanks to 
more liberal legislation, has come an inter- 
esting revival of the cottage industries in 
Erin, and especially the lace making art. 
This development of :ace making in the 
homes is to be attributed as much to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of market- 
ing the lace as to added facilities for manu- 
facture. The new status is especially wel- 
come to the cottage workers, however, be- 
cause the bettered means of livelihood in- 
sures to them continued possession of those 
modest dwellings to which they cling with 
a loyalty and tenacity which bespeaks a 
sentimental race. 

Every traveler who penetrates to the re- 
mote or isolated sections of the mountain 
regions of Ireland—truly among the least- 
traveled of European tourist paths—is im- 
pressed by the exquisite examples of the 
most delicate lace produced in the unprom- 
ising surroundings of wayside cabins by 
girls who can devote to the task only such 
hours as they can spare from work on the 
farms. The mere problem of preserving 
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From a photograph (c) by Waldon Fawcett. 


A LACE MAKER OF DONEGAL 
A Perfect Peasant Type of the Highlands. 


spotless these fabrics of cobweb-like tex- 
ture seems most formidable, especially whe 
it is taken into consideration that the work 
is tedious—as much as six months being de- 
voted to the evolution of an elaborate de- 
sign. That such lace making survived as a 
household art thru years of meager mone- 
tary returns would seem to afford eloquent 
testimony to the artistic ideals of its dev- 
otees, and it is therefore a matter of sat- 
isfaction that what was for so long little 
more than a labor of love is at last re- 
ceiving substantial recognition. 

A number of movements, each distinct in 
character, but all sympathetic in purpose, 
have coéperated to bring about the new era 
of Irish lacemaking. In most instances these 
efforts have not been limited to assistance 
to the lace makers of the cottages to reach 
markets worthy of their work. Going back 
of that to the very foundations of the in- 
dustry, these new-found influential friends 


of the peasant workers have established 
free schools and country lace classes, where 
the rising generation may become well 
grounded in the art and where even the 
experienced workers may add to their 
knowledge. All this has been done, too, in 
an intensely practical manner for, with due 
regard for the poverty of many of the as- 
pirants, arrangements have been made to 
provide not only free instruction, but pat- 
terns and materials for the use of the 
workers. 

In furtherance of this happy combination 
of instruction and sales promotion impor- 
tant work has been done by the Gaelic 
League, an organization which has as its 
primary purpose the preservation of the 
Irish life and language. Sir Horace Plunkett 
was instrumental in other means to the 
same end by nurturing the idea of co- 
6perative associations among the cottage 
lace workers. Lady Aberdeen, meanwhile, in 
conjunction with other public-spirited in- 
dividuals, evolved the best plan yet devised 
for marketing the cottage-made lace to ad- 
vantage and the philanthropy of purpose 
has been attested by the fact that all the 
profits accruing have been employed to de- 
velop the lace industry and to improve the 
condition of the workers. And finally, that 
unique Irish governmental institution, the 
Congested Districts Board has lent a hard. 
Thruout the “congested” or unproductive 
districts of bleak and barren western 
Ireland, where the Board is charged with 
the mission of the unlift, free lace classes 
have been established and suitable designs 
have been supplied to the workers, whereas 
the Board has undertaken to see that the 
lace is sent to the most profitable markets 
and that the toilers of the cottages receive 
the full reward of their industrv.—some- 
thing that, unfortunatelv, was far from 
true under the old conditions. wherein the 
lace found its only outlet thru local shov- 
keepers to whom, in manwv instances. the 
poor lacemakers were ever in debt for mate- 
rials. WALDON FAWCETT. 


Scholars and Sports 


Harvard College statistics reveal the fact 
that the bestscholars come from high schools. 
Harvard provides an uncommonly attractive 
field for the statistician who would comnare 
the results, of “public” and “private” school 
education. for the ertering classes are re- 
cruited almost equally from the two types 
of institution: in that of 1916, for example. 
291 bovs come from academies and prepara- 
tory schools, 287 from public schools. The 
sporting statictics show that of 197 “H’s” 
won in football, baseball, rowing, and track 
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athletics, in five years, 69 per cent. were 
won by boys from private schools, and only 
27 per cent. by boys from public schools. 
Four per cent. were contributed by students 
entering Harvard from other colleges. Tho 
football teams and crews at Harvard de- 
pend almost wholly upon the service of 
“students” furnished by St. Paul’s and 
Groton and Andover and Exeter and the 
various other private schools, the high 
school graduates are almost as proficient in 
taseball as their rivals, from secondary in- 
stitutions which charge tuition to doting 
parents, and on the track, too, the high 
school boys are reasonably proficient. The 
privilege of gaining honorable bruises and 
fractures on the gridiron is, then, more 
aristocratic than that of scoring points for 
the ’Varsity in the sprints and at the cross- 
bar. The following table of percentages 
shows how the private school and public 
school boys at Harvard divide honors in the 
four major sports: 


Football. Baseball. Crew. Track. 
Private school ... 85 51 8&4 59 
Public school .... 138 47 16 31 
Other colleges .... 2 2 10 


The Recall in Action 


The initiative, referendum and recall are 


the three cardinal instruments of the New 
Democracy. The initiative and referendum 
are already in use in one form or another 
in almost all of our States. The recall is a 
newer measure and unlike the initiative and 
referendum is of American origin, having 
first made its appearance about a dozen 


years ago in the Los Angeles charter. 
Tho the recall soon spread rapidly to many 
cities of California, Washington and Ore- 
gon, it was not until it was incorporated 
into the Commission plan of government, 
especially by Dallas and Des Moines, that it 
reached its greatest vogue. 

An interesting account of the recall in ac- 
tion is published in the current issue of 
Equity. It seems that the recall was first 
employed in 1904 in Los Angeleg where a 
councilman, who was charged with having 
favored the liquor interests, was removed 
from office. A second election, however, was 
necessary to accomplish the removal as the 
courts on a technicality held the first elec- 
tion invalid. In 1909, in the same city, 
Mayor Harper resigned his office after a 
recall petition had been seconded. 

In other California munipalities the re- 
call has. already been brought into play. 
San Bernardino recalled two councilmen, 
Colton recalled three members of the board 
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of ttustees, while Santa Monica got rid of 
an official, who resigned when threatened 
with the recall. In San Diego, Richmond, 
Berkeley and Oakland, tho the recall was 
initiated all the incumbents were retained 
in office by the voters. Huron, S. D., like- 
wise attempted to oust its entire commis- 
sion by the recall, but without avail. 

Perhaps the most famous case was that 
of the mayor of Seattle, Washington, in 
1910. The charge was made and sustained 
that ue had given aid to the vice element 
and was co-operating with a privately 
owned electric plant company in an attempt 
to wreck the municipal electric light plant, 
in order that it might be turned ovez to the 
private company. In the spring of 1911 
Seattle’s rival city, Tacoma, recalled the 
mayor and two commissioners on _ the 
grounds of inefficiency. The mayor had re-— 
fused point blank to enforce the civil service 
law. 


During the past few years - Everett, 
Wash., recalled a councilman for his action 
in regard to a franchise; Estacada, recalled 
all the elective officials, with the exception of 
the recorder for gross incompetency; Junc- 
tion City, Ore., recalled the mayor by a 
vote of four to one; Dallas, Tex., recalled 
members of the school board on two sepa- 
rate occasions; Shreveport, La., recalled the 
commissioner of streets, while McAlester, 
Okla., and Wichita, Kan., recalled their 
mayors. This fall Lawrence, Mass., re- 
called a school commissioneer, who had been 
convicted of having planted dynamite dur- 
ing the textile strike last year. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, three commissioners 
conspired to appoint a certain man to the 
police marshalship in accordance with a 
pre-election bargain. Threat of recall pro- 
ceeding, however, caused them to drop 
their scheme and appoint a good man to the 
office. On another occasion a police super- 
intendent of the same city was threatened 
with the recall by the gambling interests 
unless he would permit the re-establishment 
of slot-machines. He immediately informed 
the newspapers and the resulting publicity 
rendered futile any further talk of the re- 
call. g 

No election has yet been held for the re- 
call of a judge. The only attempt was in 
the case of Judge Coke, of-Roseburg, Ore., 
in July, 1911. In presiding over a murder 
trial, which had occasioned much popular 
excitement, it was charged that he had 
shown favoritism to the deferdant. The 
friends of the man who was killed started 
the petition, but were unable to secure even 
one-half of the necessary 25 per cent of sig- 
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natures. Even the public prosecutor of the 
case refused to sign the petition on the 
ground that the judge’s fault was of the 
head and not of the heart. 

All the above instances of the recall in 
operation are local, but already Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho and 
Colorado, and, we believe, Nevada, have a 
State wide recall whose scope includes prac- 


tically every elected public official in the 


‘State. North Dakota and Wisconsin have 
also recall amendments which have passed 
the legislators, but which must be voted on 
by the people, in 1913 and 1914 respectively, 
before they can become law. So far the re- 
call has not been attempted on a State-wide 
scale, but this condition of affairs is not 
likely to continue long and then we can 
have an excellent test of the real value of 
this most interesting political measure. 


News About Beeswax 


Altho the hive-bee has been studied ever 
since they began to gather its honey on the 
heights of Hynettus, it appears that various 
things remain to be learned about this lively 
insect. Just now an entomologist in Texas, 
Prof. D. B. Castell, of the State University, 
informs. bee-keepers that he has solved sev- 
eral problems connected with the formation 
and handling of the comb-wax, such as how 
the wax is removed from its place of secre- 
tion; whether each bee does its own work or 
is cleaned of wax by another; whether there 
is in the hive a non-secreting class of work- 
ers who devote themselves wholly to build- 
ing operations, etc. Dr. Castell patiently 
studied the bee at work through a glass- 
sided observation-hive, using a magnifier 
thru which the insect appeared “to ac- 
quire the dimensions of a large-sized rat.” 
Hence all its movements could be watched 
and sketched with precision. 

Beeswax is a secretion of eight glands 
lying on the floor of the abdomen, a pair on 
the front part of each of the last four seg- 
ments—one on each side. Each of these seg- 
ments partly overlaps the one behind it, 
and the hidden portion is a smooth surface 
or plate, divided in the middle. These eight 
plates are perforated with many minute 
holes thru which the fluid wax secreted 
by the gland beneath each exudes as it is 
made, and hardens on the plate into a little 
sheet or “scale,” which when complete pro- 
trudes a trifle from the space between the 
segments, or “wax pocket.” This wax is 
produced only by the workers, and by all 
workers at some time in their life. When the 
workers are young, however, they have 
little or no secreting power, and as they 
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grow old it declines and disappears. Thus 
while the old opinion that some bees in each 
hive produce no wax is true, the explanation 
is that such are either too young or too old, 


.not that they lack organs. 


On every worker-bee’s hind leg, between 
the second and third joint, is a structure 
consisting of a comb-like affair on tne tibia 
meeting, when the leo is flexed, a knife-like 
projection of the planta. This has been 
likened to pincers or shears, and has hith- 
erto been regarded as the instrument with 
which the insect seized and withdrew the 
wax from its pockets. Castell finds that it 
has nothing to do with wax-removal, but is 
concerned in pollen-gathering. What really 
happens is this: a bee loaded with wax will 
settle upon a piece of new comb. brace itself 
upon three legs, with its two front ones held 
up near its mouth to serve as hands or as 
the paws of a squirrel nibbling a nut; with 
its hind leg lifted and bent in against its 
abdomen, it then scrapes downward with 
the planta (the large terminal section of 
the leg), the lower margin of which is set 
with stiff spines. These spines prick into the 
edge of a scale and drag it out. The 
hind leg is then bent up to the mouth, 
and freed of the scale sticking to it 
by the jaws, aided by the front feet. 
This is the whole process, more or less 
perfectly carried out, for sometimes a scale 
fails to be drawn out whole but is rasped 
away in pieces. Scales sometimes drop from 
the body, or are fumbled in the jaws and 
fall to the floor of the hive. To these the 
owner seems to pay no attention, but sooner 
or later some other busy worker will pick 
them up and put them to use. The scales of 
wax are not at once applied to the growing 
comb, but are first thoroly masticated and 
mixed with saliva; nor even then is the job 
completed, for the material of the comb is 
re-chewed and kneaded over and over be- 
fore regarded as of the right consistency to 
form finished comb. 


The People’s Mountains 


A movement is definitely on foot which 
will eventually return the American moun- 
tain summits to the people. Strange to say, 
the common law has preserved to them as 
inalienable public property all bodies of in- 
land waters above a certain acreage, and 
has at the same time lost to them the still 
more important sources of most of our per- 
ennial streams, together with the surround- 
ing forests and the natural recreation 
grounds of the people. The medieval, feudal 
need for the inaccessible castle may have 
been responsible for the disappearance of 
the more primitive order of things. At any 
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rate, the impressive features of the land- 
scape have, for the most part, been com- 
mercialized, and the Saxon communal in- 
stinct is in constant danger of being of- 


fended by a legal order barring the way to. 


a commanding summit. 

It is fortunate that this hereditary crav- 
ing for the hills is so strongly fortified by 
reasons esthetic and economic. It is getting 


to be felt that it is well-nigh criminal to let 


any natural monopoly of beauty or grandeur 
melt away before private advantage or be 
ruined by human greed. But, doubtless the 
economic argument for public ownership of 
the mountain summits will prove the more 
effective -in securing legislation for the 
preservation and regulation of flowing 
streams and for the prevention of 
forest fires. The practical logman, as 
well as the mill owner, the manufacturer 
of electric fluid and the navigator find 
useful a constant stream. The wise con- 
centration of all such interest, has at last 
awakened the zeal of the private philan- 
thropist and secured considerable practical 
State legislation as well as national. 

The movement counts on the increasing 
aid of all three factors. It looks eventually 
for the public control of all elevations two 
stool; a paperbasket. (The room is nine 
thousand and more feet above the average 
level of the particular Commonwealth in- 
volved. The United States may well care for 
all such heights feeding navigable streams 
flowing through two or more States. The 
spur for State legislation along this line is 
coming from conditional individual gifts. A 
half dozen public spirited givers in any 
Commonwealth, each buying a mountain 
summit, fitting it out as a public. park and 
endowing the same, would be sure to suc- 
ceed in getting their legislature to under- 
take to duplicate all such gifts and in the 
end to possess all the mountain summits in 
the State. HENRY W. HULBERT. 


School Economics 


In our issue of December 5 we had an 
editorial on “Student Expenses” which: has 
attracted some attention, and a letter re- 
ceived from the Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute tells us how they have solved the 
problem of expense, where economy is a 
matter of prime importance. For 475 teach- 
ers and students the total charge for a ses- 
sion of 36 weeks for board, lodging and 
laundry, is $100, abouts$2.80 a week. An 
Alabama, pupil can cover all necessary ex- 
pensés whatever, including books, society 
fees, medical attention, everything but rail- 
way fare, for $150. Being a State institu- 
tion, there is no tuition. The students are 
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not at all skimped in food. There is sent us 
the menu for a week, of which we give space 
for two successive days, to show the variety 
which runs thru the week: 


MONDAY. 
BREAKFAST. © 
Apples; shredded wheat with cream; 
hash ; biscuits and butter; coffee, tea, milk 
LUNCH. 
Vegetable soup; Welsh rarebit; celery and 
fresh pine-apple salad; bread and butter; milk. 
DINNER. 

Roast beef, brown sauce; baked sweet potatoes ; 
peas; corn bread, light bread; tapioca pudding. 
TUESDAY. 

BREAKFAST. 

Corn flakes with cream; scrambled eggs; rolls 
and butter; coffee, tea, milk. 


meat 


LUNCH. 

Fish-balls, tomato sauce; steamed rice with 
eg sauce; canned pears; bread and butter; 
milk. 


DINNER. 

Stewed meat with dumplings; baked sweet po- 
tatoes; turnip salad; corn bread, light bread and 
butter; chocolate blanc mange. 


The rest of the week shows similar vari- 
ety. We gather that the matron in charge 
is not ashamed of the abundant and nealthy 
food supplied at moderate cost. 


Taste Replacing Smell - 


An interesting instance of how one sense 
may sometimes do the work more generally 
performed by another is afforded by the 
rocklings—humble relatives of the cod 
which abound in tide-pools among the rocks 
on the British coasts, in two or three spe- 
cies. Conspicuous in life on the backs of 
these fishes, though hardly visable (a) in a 
small illustration, is a modified dorsal fin 
consisting of small rays or processes which 
are almost continuously in rapid vibration. 
Around the base of these rays is a groove, 
the border of which is kept clear of dirt or 
slime. It has been guessed that this vibra- 
tile fin, the anterior ray of which is elon- 
gated, is some sort of “lure;” but Dr. J. 
Stuart Thomson now produces strong evi- 
dence that its service, together with that of 
the area about it, is as a food-locating or- 
gan. He finds that the skin of the groove 
is thickly furnished with taste-bulbs, and 
experiments show that this region is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the proximity of food. 
The vibration of the fin keeps the receptive 
surface clean, and also brings to it currents 
of water with their subtle indications of 
food material. The combined arrangement 
thus acts in the same way as a nose. The 
probable truth of this explanation of the 
structure is emphasized by the fact that the 
rocklings are nocturnal in habit, lurking in 
dark retreats among the shore-rocks during 
the day, and going forth at night—whefi‘eye- 
sight would not aid them much—in search of 
their food, which consists of small crusta- 
ceans, starfish, mud-worms and the like. 
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The Farmers’ Railroad 


A department on “How to Build Things” 
appears in nearly all farm papers, but it 
wasn’t from one of these that a group of 
Shelby County, Missouri, farmers and 
country merchants learned “How to Build 


a Railroad.” They had to reduce the prob- - 


lem to its simplest possible terms, and work 
it out for themselves. 

For many years they had been besieging 
the Burlington railroad to build a spur from 
the main line at Shelbina, Mo., to Shelby- 
ville, the inland county seat. The railway 
officials always answered that the eight 
miles of track over hilly country would not 
be a profitable investment. 

A group of Shelbyville neighbors finally 


‘ resolved to build the railway themselves. 


The editor of the Shelbyville Herald be- 
gan to “pass the hat.” Many of the farmers 
paid in material and labor—with ties and 
with work on the grades. Still others, em- 
bittered by many years of disappointments, 
signed pledges to contribute whenever the 
railroad became a reality. They didn’t insist, 
Missouri fashion, upon being shown, but 
they stipulated that the collector might 
draw upon their accounts the minute an 
engine whistled for the last curve before 
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Shelbyville. In cash, nearly $100,000 was 
contributed at the beginning. The engine 
whistled into Shelbyville on January 1, 1908. 

It was no “model railway” in the matter 
of roadbed and equipment; and for a while 
“the Corn Tassel Pilgrim” was much ridi- 
culed. The first rolling stock was two sec- 
ond-hand cars and an engine once used on 
the New York City elevated lines before the 
Age of Electricity. This month (its nfth 
birthday) the Shelby County Farmers’ and 
Business Men’s Railroad boasts three loco- 
motives, a little string of freight cars and 
two passenger coaches; and so great is the 
community’s confidence in the line that an 
extension northward to the next county is 
in’ prospect. 


A God with a Rifle 


It would be difficult to find in the world a 
rougher lot than the caravan men of east- 
ern Thibet, who transport loads of tea, 
packed on yaks, from China into the interior 
of Thibet and bring out hides, hair, tallow 
and furs. Whenever one of these men is 
not a “yak puncher” he is a bandit: in fact 
he is a robber anyhow. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to his lights, he is very religious. 
These wandering Mongols lead a terribly 
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hard life. Their country is a high plateau, 
the field of the fiercest winter storms and 
summer heats, with rough mountains and 
treacherous morasses for variety. Their 
only fuel is the droppings of cattle and 
sheep (argols), which much of the time 
must be gathered from beneath snow; and 
their only shelter the great cloak and hood, 
and the snow that heaps itself over their 
slumbering forms. They get a little flesh 
from time to time, but the steady fare is 
boiled tsamba’ (parched barley meal and 
butter) and tea—always tea. Even this 
poor fare and scanty gear must be guarded 
with armed and incessant vigilance or it 
will be torn away by some robber or sneak- 


thief. What wonder that to this harassed’ 


man the gods seem demons and worship be- 
comes a tribute of fear. 


When the caravan stops for the night 
and the yaks have been unloaded and their 
burdens formed into a protective parapet 
about the camp, the driver’s first thought is 
for a fire and tea. Only by a skilful use 
of his rude little bellows can the handful 
of argols be induced to glow with heat 
enough to boil a pint or so of water, and 
inattention or a bad gust of wind may 
defeat all his efforts. Yet his vital interest 
in starting his fire and keeping it going 
does not let the Thibetan carrier forget his 
devotions. At home he is nominally a Budd- 
hist, or at any rate a Lamaist, but caravan 
work is another matter—a case of every- 
day life with which Buddha has nothing to 
do, but the demons everything. Therefore, 
as soon as the water is hot, and before he 
throws in any tea, it behooves a man in 
this borderland to take a few drops three 
times from the kettle into his bowl and cast 
it toward three (not four) points of the 
horizon, each time reciting a rather long 
prayer. To whom are these libations ad- 
dressed? To the formidable deity of the 
immense, snowy, storm-breeding Anyei 
Machi range of mountains, where rise the 
source-springs of the Yellow River. He is an 
invisible but terribly real magnate to the 
yak-drivers and carriers who skirt the 
mountain’s base or struggle through its 
passes. He has under his orders 360 vassals, 
1500 officers and an incalculable number of 
soldiers. No one can stand against this 
spirit-host; and it is for their aid that men 
pray when going into battle or danger, and 
offer daily homage of butter-anointed 
branches of pine or drops of tea-water. The 
lamas and their Buddha are all well enough 
in respect to happiness after death; but for 
present affairs—safety, good luck in raid- 
ing,-abundant herds—Anyei Machi is the 
Master to be consulted with prayer and 
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crackling incense. How real this deity is to 
the imaginations of these herdsmen-brig- 
ands is plain when one hears that he wields 
no Olympian thunderbolts from his moun- 
tain stronghold, nor hurls some gigantic 
pine-stem as a spear, but goes abroad on 
horseback, and is armed, forsooth, with a 
rifle! 

The Chinese maps include these uplands 
within the Empire, and claim government, 
yet even regular soldiers dare hardly to 
cross the river from populous and peaceful 
Sze-Chuan or Kan-Su into the Thibetan 
wastes, where a great business is done after 
so barbarous a fashion. One thinks there 
can be no authority or law over men so 
wild and merciless; yet when the recent 
French explorer D’Ollone had once reached 
the town where resided the chief lama of 
the region, he recovered after a time every 
valuable stolen from him on the plains, and 
received a safe-conduct for the future. But 
between this politico-religious chief, the 
rifle-armed deity of the Anyei Machi, and 
his marauding neighbors, what a life of 
fear and destruction the Thibetan must 
live! His only solid comfort is his tea. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Fox-hunting Expensive 


The cost of sustaining the fox-hunting or- 
ganizations in Great Britain is illustrated 
by a late report of the action of the old and 
famous Buccleugh Hunt. The Duke of Buc- 
cleugh declined to continue the hunt next 
year unless he was guaranteed assistance 
to the amount of $10,000 annually. Sub- 
scriptions hitherto have averaged only apout 
$6,000 a year. In addition to the $10,000 the 
Duke must probably expend $5,000. All of 
this money is expended locally, as recom- 
pense to farmers for damages to their crops 
and fences, or to tradesmen for supplies, 
which accounts for the tolerance of the prac- 
tice, apart from the popularity of the sport. 


An Aerial Trolley 


A new means of passenger transporta- 
tion, which may be described as the divid- 
ing line between the terrestrial carriers of 
the earth and the aerial carriers of the 
skies, is the aerial cableway now in opera- 
tion between Lana and Meran in Austrian 
Tyrol. Hitherto aerial ropeways have been 
limited to the conveyance of material, es- 
pecially in mining and excavation work, and 
this being the first enterprise in the line of 
carrying passengers on schedule time be- 
tween three stations on a suspension cable, 
special permission by the Austrian Govern- 
ment was necessary before the company 
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LIQUEFIED GAS 


























AN AERIAL PASSENGER CAR 


could begin to operate. The cars are very 
ingeniously constructed, so that the hori- 
zontal position of the seats is not altered in 
ascending and descending. Each car’ can 
seat fourteen people comfortably, and they 
are worked on the so-called “balanced” 
principle, ascending and descending cars 
balancing each other. When two cars are 
suspended in transit one behind the other, 
each has its own hauling rope, but the haul- 
ing rope of the first car is made to operate 
as, the brake rope of the second, while the 
hauling rope of the second car acts as the 
brake rope of the first. These aerial cable 
cars run on carrying ropes, which are sus- 
pended from thirty-nine iron towers planted 
about two hundred meters apart, and the 
motive power is furnished by an electric 
motor driven by a water fall. This new 
mode of passenger locomotion is proving 
very popular not only among tourists, but 
also among the country people of the neigh- 
borhood. 


Liquefied Gas for Fire-Fighting 


It is now possible to extinguish fires by 
liquified gas. The inventor, a member of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers, claims 
that he has found his method highly effi- 
cient as, applied to confined spaces, such as 
the hold of a vessel or a factory with the 
shutters and doors closed. The new system 
has been tried out successfully in the hold 
of an English freighter where ten cylinders, 
each loaded with 40 pounds of liquid car- 
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bon dioxide, were found sufficient to deal 
with a space of 42,000 cubic feet. It is esti- 
mated that an outfit of from 40 to 50 
cylinders would be required to adequately - 
protect from fire a modern vessel of from 
18,000 to 25,000 tons burden, and as the 
cost of such an outfit would be little more 
than $1800, or ten cents per ton, its im- 
mediate adoption should be made com- 
pulsory. 

The old practice of: blowing steam into 
the cargo has never worked successfully 
except to check initial outbreaks, but with 
this new system properly installed in ves- 
sels or in factories the cost of extinguishing 
conflagrations would be less than $32 per 
100,000 cubic feet. 


“Apostrophe’s” 


The genius of the English language is op- 
posed to the annoying little mark called an 
apostrophe, and refuses to “stand for’ it. 
On every side we see proofs that the apos- 
trophe, little as it is, is too much for us. We 
cannot master the intricate rules that gov- 
ern its correct usage. Cannot, or will not; 
it comes to the same thing. 

All over America do you not see such 
signs as: “Ladie’s wraps,” “Boys shoes,” 
“Gent’s, clothing,” and “Men’s hats”? You 
may find such horrors even in the shadow 
of the Hub. You will see these malformed 
words in our most costly hotels and the most 
expensive stores. In the Metropolitan Opera 
House the sign “Gent’s” is conspicuous on 
a public corridor. Many people think the 


_apostrophe is a mark of the plural, and 


write “Try our new ink’s,” or “See our gold 
picture-frames’.” It does not seem that the 
tendency is to abolish the apostrophe, but 
rather to use it too freely or to misplace it. 
For instance, it is by no means uncommon 
to see, not only in private letters, but in 
newspapers and magazines, such pronoun 
forms as “it’s,” “their’s,” “ours’” ‘and 
“her’s.” 

If this poor little mark can work such 
havoc in our English, what should we do if, 
like the French, we had to master not only 
the apostrophe, but the grave accent, the 
acute accent, and the circumflex? We should 
go as mad as Frenchmen, assuredly! Or, 
more likely, we should phlegmatically and 
disgustedly abrogate at one fell sweep all 
such troublesome dots and fly-specks and 
thenceforth heroically do without them. 

Is this to be the ultimate outcome of our 
present losing fight with the apostrophe? 
Shall we follow Bernard Shaw’s lead, and 
boldly (or desperately) write “shant,” 
“wont,” “youll” and “Ive,” with never a 
hint of an apostrophe? One hopes, tho, that 
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we “sha’n’t” go so far as to accept Horace 
Traubel’s “He dont,” which adds bad gram- 
mar to apostrophic license! Would there be 
any real loss if we simply accepted “Ladies 
hats” and “Wilsons election” as the linguis- 
tically correct thing? In a few cases there 
might be some confusion, but isn’t it better 
to have no apostrophes at all than to see 
them stuck in or left out according to the 
ignorant caprice of sign painters or print- 
ers, not to mention those who employ these 
persons? Shall we allow this impertinent 
little mark to continue to baffle and shame 
us? A thousand times, no! Down with the 
apostrophe! GEORGE JAY SMITH. 


Blind Alleys 


In the United States more than 6,000,000 
boys and girls between 14 and 16 are now 
employed in-industry. To this number the 
3,000,000 leaving school at 14 are added an- 
nually. In New York City alone more than 
25,000 are graduated yearly; 4000 under 16 
receive employment. For the most part these 
children enter industry untrained and un- 
prepared. They know neither their own 
capabilities and limitations nor the condi- 
tions of industry. 

The Permanent Census Board of New 
York City recently made an investigation 
of 132,000 school children between 14 and 
18 who left school to go to work. The par- 
tial statistics of these occupations having 
more than 500 workers are as follows: 
Occupations. No. Girls. 
Housework 1 
Errand boys and girls...... 12,529 
Clerks 9145 
Office boys and girls........ 


Helpers 
Machine operators 


Idle 

Stenographers and typists... 
Salesmen and women 

Not known 

Messengers 


Dressmakers 
Seamstresses 
Featherworkers 


Telephone operators 
Outer clothing workers...... 
Paper box makers 


Embroidery 

Cash boys and girls......... 
Cashiers 

Bookbinders 

Servants 

Machinists 

Neckwear 

Vendors 

Artificial flowers, etc 





Most significant is the fact that the more 
than 50 per cent of boys and girls between 
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14 and 18 are working at “blind alley” occu- 
pations, that is, occupations which the chud 
enters by accident and haphazard. To him 
they promise a fair initial wage. They re- 
quire no skill. They teach no initiative and 


_offer no incentive for ambition or merit. 


Few who enter them rise to skilled trades. 
Frequently the work is temporary or Sea- 
sonal. The children drift from one low 
grade occupation to one requiring still less 
ability. By reason of the competition of 
fresh and cheaper labor the older children 
are pushed out by the army of new recruits. 
Gradually they are compelled to join an- 
other more menacing army, that of the un- 
employed and unemployable. For them there 
is only one solution; namely, adequate in- 
dustrial and trade training for the child 
who must leave school for work and organ- 
ized guidance to find out the ability and 
character of every child. To further his 
ambitions and to develop his social efficiency 
is the province of the selected occupation. 
Who can estimate the cost of this ever in- 
creasing number of misfits, for the child, 
for industry, and for the nation? 
Exsa H. NAUMBURG. 


Pebbles 


“It is wonderful how I make things last,” 
said a man to whom thrift had become a 
passion. “Do you see this umbrella? Well, I 
bought it eleven years ago. I had it re- 
covered in 1902 and 1907, got three new ribs 
put in it in 1908, and exchanged it for a 
new one at a restaurant last November!” 


Percy—My father occupied the chair of 
applied physics at Harvard. 
Chimmy—Huh! My brother occupied the 
chair of applied electricity at Sing Sing!— 
Princeton Tiger. d 
Women’s faults are many, 
Men have only two— 
Everything they say, 
And everything they do. 
—Le Crabbe. 


Mother—The doctor says that our 
Maurice is to go bare-footed: what do you 
think about it? 

Father—Let him, but a servant must 
walk behind him. carrying his shoes and 
stockings.—London Opinion. 


The Mrs. never misses 
Any bargain sale, 
For the female of the species 
Is more thrifty than the male. 
ae —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Irene—Do all good people go to heaven? 
Mildred—No—only the dead ones.—Co- 
lumbia Jester. 





1913] 


It isn’t much trouble at all to guess 
Who the delegates are at the Peace Con- 

gress. — . 
Tho not in “Who’s Who,” they all find a 

niche 
In the latest edition of “Vitch’s Vitch.” 

—New York Sun. 

“I want a nice book for an invalid.” 

“Something religious, madam?” 

“Er—no—he’s convalescent.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

Little Ikey came up to his father with a 
very solemn face. “Is it true, father,” he 
asked, “that marriage is a failure?” 

His father surveyed him thoughtfully for 
a moment. “Well, Ikey,” he finally replied, 
“if you get a rich wife, it’s almost as good 
as a failure.” 


THE CARTOON 


PEBBLES 
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THE PLEA OF THE SPELLING REFORMER 

When Shaykespeare wrote and Raleigh 

sayled 

In goode Queene Bess her daye, 

As dyverse bookes and letteres showe 
They used to spelle this waye. 

They did not gruddge the tyme it tooke 
For thenne you understande 

They did not have to catche the mayie, 
Their missives went by hand. 

Our great-grandsires let letters drop; 
Our grandsires dropped out more. 

Why should we let the good work stop 
Begun in days of yore? 

There’s precedent for what we do 
If we drop letters, too; 

E’en if thorough—by time we’re through, 
Becomes T-h-r-u. MAUD GOING. 


OF THE WEEK 








“PULL DOWN | 
THAT FLAG! 





Our last Democratic President. 











“PULL DOWN 
THAT FLAG!” 








CA We TeWEOn- 





Our next Democratic President. 


' WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 
From a cartoon by John T. McCutcheon (Copyright, 1913) in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Drawn by C. R. Weed. 


THE MANUFACTURER TO THE MIDDLEMAN: 
those consumers will be asking fair prices!” 
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“Why, next thing you know, 




















Advertising Affirmations—III 
By George French 


Does advertising increase the cost of 
living? Certainly not. It decreases the 
cost of living. 

Does the consumer pay for the adver- 
tising of the goods he buys? Surely he 
does. The consumer pays for everything 
is paid for. 

Do you see how easily these two per- 
plexing questions are disposed of? But 
they are not disposed of so easily. They 
are answered, but questions may be 
wrongly answered. Are these? 

I am sure that all students of econom- 
ics will agree that I have rightly an- 
swered the second question, tho I may 
have virtually begged it. The consumer 
pays all bills, but the question as to 
who pays the advertising bills is not 
quite so fundamental; and it is not of so 
much consequence who pays bills as that 
whoever does pay gets the proper eco- 
nomic quid pro quo. I am perfectly will- 
ing to pay for the advertising of any 
necessity or luxury if thereby I get that 
necessity or luxury for a less gross price 
than I could had it not been advertised. 

These two questions are aimed at the 
same economic condition, and may be 
merged into: Does advertising increase 
the cost of goods beyond the worth of the 
benefit flowing from increased production 
and economic handling and distribution? 
If only legitimate advertising of legiti- 
mate goods is considered, it can be said 
with confidence that advertising does not 
impose upon buyers extra cost of living. 

All illegitimate advertising creates 
loss, as does illegitimate business of any 
kind. Advertising is used to cheat and 
defraud. That is the lamentable condition 
that has done much to discredit advertis- 
ing. We can only console ourselves with 
the fact that there is each year less 
fraudulent advertising than the year be- 
fore, and that all good advertising men 
hope that some time and somehow decep- 
tive advertising, and advertising to sell 
fraudulent goods, will be made impossi- 
ble. It is not fair to charge all advertis- 
ing with the sins committed in its name, 
nor with the sins committed through its 
forms. 

Legitimate and skillful advertising, 
applied to the selling of staple goods, 
permissible luxuries, or to methods for 


the amelioration of life through the pro- 
motion of rational and innocent pleas- 
ures, does not increase the cost of living. 
It lessens the cost of living, as anyone 
“with half an eye” can see. Take ‘Tru- 
man DeWeese’s wheat biscuit, for an ex- 
ample. They are either a necessity or a 
permissible luxury in many thousands 
of homes. They are made and sold for 
10 cents a carton. If they were not made 
by the million they would cost much 
more then they do. If it were not for 
advertising they would probably not be 
made. What non-advertised article of 
food could economically replace them? 

It is perfectly safe to claim that any 
successfully advertised article, not pat- 
ented, is supplied to buyers at less cost 
than the need can be satisfied with non- 
advertised articles. In other words, it is 
easy to show that advertising is an agent 
for. economy in living, if its ad- 
vantages are utilized with a view to 
promote economy. Many things are offer- 
ed through advertising which, if pur- 
chased, contribute to the high cost of liv- 
ing; but it is not fair to charge adver- 
tising with the consequences of indis- 
creet or extravagant purchasing. 

Ir the indictment against advertising 
were to suggest that it leads buyers into 
temptation, we would at once have to 
plead nolo. That is what we claim for 
advertising. It allures. It tempts. It ca- 
joles. It persuades. That is its purpose, 
and its only license for being. It is very 
like all mercantile devices calculated to 
promote sales. It is a good servant but 
a hard master. 

I am not a believer in caveat emptor, 
but I do believe that it is not necessary 
that any of us should yield to the bland- 
ishments of advertising to our financial 
detriment. On the other hand, if we 
carefully discriminate we can make ad- 
vertising serve us so well that we can 
add a substantial sum to our savings 
every year, instead of having falsely to 
accuse it of being in league with the 
other economic causes that are raising 
the cost of living. 

And what a dry and uninteresting 
commercial world this would be without 
advertising, and how devoid of enter- 
prise and profit! 
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In the Realm of Insurance 


By W. E. Underwood 











Figures of the Postal Life 


An examination of the management and 
financial condition of the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, by Chief Ex- 
aminer Nelson B. Hadley of the New York 
Insurance Department, covering a period 
down to June 30, 1912, was concluded De- 
cember 12 last and made public about ten 
days since. The report is voluminous, com- 
plicated as to phraseology and arrangement, 
and not easily comprehensib.e by the citi- 
zen unfamiliar with life insurance termin- 
ology and accountancy. The nature of the 
case demanded for its successful exposition 
simplicity of statement and system. The 
company as now constituted is composed of 
the business it acquired by itself and that 
which it absorbed in its reinsurance of the 
business of the Economic Life, the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life and the Provident Sav- 
ings Life. Hence, the absolute necessity for 
clearness. 

The notable feature of the Postal Life, 
and one that differentiates it from all other 
American companies, is that it employs no 
agents to procure business and makes all 
of its solicitations to the public through the 
newspaper and magazine press, negotiating 
directly with prospective insurants through 
the mails. We are informed by the Exam- 
iner’s report that it is impracticable at this 
early stage in the history of the company 
to arrive at the ultimate cost of getting 
business in this way. During the year 1911, 
the advertising expense was $25,661; the 
new premium income, $26,578. For the first 
six months of 1912, the outgo for advertis- 
ing was $18,492; the new premiums secured, 
$48,872. Add to the expense for advertising, 
$1,128 unpaid bills on that account and $6,- 
500 for medical examinations, and the total 
cost seems to be $26,120, or about 54 per 
cent of the premiums. 

During the period, running from Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912, first year’s 
premiums on original policies aggregated 
$98,829, while guaranteed dividends, $14, 
771, and surrender values, $3,283, brought 
the total first year’s premiums to $116,883. 
The total premium income was $2,932,033 
and the total income, $3,878,383. 

The principal disbursements were: net 
amount paid for losses and matured endow- 
ments, $2,085,102; surrender values in cash, 
or applied in various ways, $1,359,153; divi- 
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dends to policyholders in cash or otherwise, 
$36,378; (total to policyholders, $3,505,- 
975) ; total disbursements, $4,452,490. 


The total admitted assets are placed 
(June 30, 1912) at $10,256,385, the princi- 
pal items being: real estate, $3,594,000; 
mortgage loans on real estate, $1,421,500; 
loans to policyholders, $2,853,016; premium 
notes, $267,788; book value of bonds and 
stocks, $1,502,576; cash, $106,555; deferred 
premiums, $193,501. 

Among the liabilities the chief item, of 
course, is the net reserve on the outstanding 
policies, which was valued at $9,608,914. 
There were $192,747 outstanding policy 
claims, and the remainder of the liabilites 
consist of a number of comparatively small 
items. The net surplus was $126,875, which, 
with the capital of $100,000, gave a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $226,875. In our opinion, 
the margin of surplus is rather narrow 
and should be enlarged. In the Insurance 
Superintendent’s memorandum we are in- 
formed that the company claims there has 
been an increase in surplus between June 
30 and December 1 of $40,068. 

In conclusion we quote the memorandum 
of the Superintendent in its entirety: 

The examination of the Postal Life In- 
surance Company has extended over a sev- 
eral months’ period of time, and it was 
found desirable, after part of the work was 
completed, that the examination should be 
brought up to June 30, so as to get the re- 
sults of the combined company for as long a 
time as was feasible. The examination has 
shown that the method of writing insur- 
ance by mail brings the policyholder in com- 
munication with the home office of the com- 
pany. The company is free from litigation 
arising from questions with its own postal 
one g olders. The litigation it has now in 

and is practically all taken over from the 
Provident Savings. There is merit in the 
health work of the medical department, not 
only to the company and its policyholders, 
but to the general public as well. Notwith- 
standing unusual expenses in 1912 for bet- 
terment, the company has sustained no ac- 
tual loss in surplus since its last annual 
statement, other than that created by the 
change in the method of reserves and ac- 
counting, and the elimination of certain 
items which were reported as admitted as- 
sets in such statement. Applying the same 
method 6f' reserves aiid accounting to the 
two companies, as ofthe date:of the rein- 
surance, as is applied:now, gains have been 
made. It is claimed by the company that 




















AN ARSON TRUST? 


there has been an increase in surplus since 
June 30, 1912, and up to December 1, 1912, 
of $40,068.22. 

The report shows that there has been a 
general improvement in the condition of the 
company and a number of improvements in 
the handling of the business and the treat- 
ment of the various questions which arise 
out of the large amount of reinsured busi- 
ness, such as occurs in this company. The 
taking over of the business of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society by a com- 
pany much smaller and the working out of 
its problems was a difficult one. The real 
estate problem has been and is the most im- 
portant one for the management. The or- 
ganization of a corporation to take all the 
real estate, except the home office building, 
which the law allows it to continue to hold, 
under which arrangement $80,000 of cash is 
put into the company, I trust is the begin- 
ning of the end of this company’s real estate 
problem. 


Is There an Arson Trust? 

Sensationalism has secured another insur- 
ance subject around which it is taking a 
turn in hysterics. Unintentionally, perhaps, 
but none the less effectively, a grave public 
officer has given the cue for the exercises, 
and the newspapers which delight in that 
sort of thing are enjoying themselves. Fire 
Commissioner Johnson has committed him- 
self to the absurdity that twenty-five per 
cent of the fires in New York City are of 
incendiary origin; that there is in existence 
what is called an “arson trust”; and that 
these criminal conditions are partly due to 
the failure of fire insurance companies, in 
their eagerness for premiums, to properly 
inspect the risks offered them. 

Of course, if there is an “arson trust,” 
which, through collusion with unfaithful 
and dishonest brokers, solicitors and ad- 
justers, succeeds in burning up and getting 
paid for property alleged to be worth 
$4,000,000, then there is also something rad- 
ically deficient in the criminal branch of the 
city government. That there are, among the 
10,000 brokers who solicit patronage from 
the public for the fire insurance end of 
their business, a certain percentage of dis- 
honest men, is to be expected; and it doesn’t 
strengthen the charge made by the Commis- 
sioner to admit that, occasionally, some 
company adjuster, either through neglect or 
collusion, aids them in swindling a company 
now and then. 

To argue that a company should, through 
one of its own direct representatives, inspect 
the intimate physical hazards and appraise 
the value of every lot of household property 
on which application is made for protection, 
is to admit a lack of knowledge on the sub- 
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ject; because the impracticability of such a 
procedure, from the expense side of the 
matter, is obvious. It would cost more for 
the inspection than for the insurance. Al- 
though companies are occasionally deceived 
by both brokers and assured, and are some- 
times victimized as the result, there is not a 
reason for concluding that no broker and no 
insured person is to be trusted. Instead of 
putting the expense of universal inspection 
before issuing policies on the insured—and 
there is no one else upon whom any expense 
can be put—the companies prefer, and with 
sound business reason for the preference, to 
defeat any attempted dishonesty after the 
loss occurs and when the adjustment is un- 
dertaken. The number of insured risks is 
very large; the number which get to the 
stage of losses, comparatively insignificant. 
In conclusion, it is unreasonable to impeach 
either the integrity or the business acumen 
of the men who direct our fire insurance 
companies. 


The New York Life 


Following its usual custom since the law 
of 1906 was amended enlarging the ac- 
tivities of life companies in the matter of 
new business, the New York Life Insurance 
Company during 1912 wrote the full legal 
limit, which in that case was $198,381,400. 
The company ended the year with $2,169,- 
798,993 insurance in force; $719,657,050 ‘of 
assets at market values; policy reserves of 
$611,407,979; and reserves for dividends 
and contingencies of $108,249,071. The di- 
rectors have apportioned for distribution 
among policyholders during 1913, the sum 
of $15,364,714 as dividends, an increase in 
that item of $3,674,571 over the amount 
awarded in 1912. 

Under*the provisions of the New York 
law governing the amount of business a life 
insurance company may write in any one 
year, the company this year will be per- 
mitted to accept about 222 millions, which 
quota it will probably fill up within the first 
nine months. In recent years this has been 
the approximate experience and it is notable 
as one untoward effect of the law that dur- 
ing the months of October, November and 
December, 1912, it was obliged to send out 
policies deliverable in 1913. About 80,000 
new members were added to the company 
last year, and there might easily have been 
many more on the same economical terms 
but for the limit set by an unwise statute. 


This Department is at the service of read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT on all subjects re- 
lating to Insurance. Do not hesitate to ask 
for information or advice. 
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The Steel Trade 


In 1912 the iron furnaces and steel mills 
broke three records. The product of pig iron 
exceeded that of any preceding year by 
more than 2,000,000 tons, and there were 
large increases of the outputs of crude steei 
and rolled steel. It is now known that the 
steel rail orders during the year exceeded 
5,000,000 tons, 600,000 having been added 
in December. The Jron Age says: 


No year has ever opened for the American iron 
trade with any approach to the high pressure con- 
ditions existing today. Confidence is strong that 
1913 will exceed 1912 in consumption of iron and 
steel. An astonishing fact is that manufacturers 
are hurrying work on more than 3,000,000 tons a 
year of new open hearth capacity, whereas when 
1912 opened the belief was widespread that the 


country’s steel-making capacity was more than 
6,000,000 tons in excess of the year’s probable re- 
quirements. 


The United States, Steel Corporation is 
about to make a new plant in Canada, at a 
cost of about $20,000,000. There will be 
blast furnaces and mills for rails, wire, 
bars, and structural shapes. The site is at 
Sandwich, Ontario, near Detroit, where the 
company owns 1500 acres of land, including 
more than a mile of water front where the 
Detroit River is from 25 to 30 feet deep. 
Altho Canada’s tariff averages about $7 a 
ton, our steel manufacturers have made 
large sales in that country. 

Leading mills are now sold ahead well 
into the third quarter of the year. Similar 
conditions are reported in England, where 
the Staffordshire producers of pig iron in 
December increased prices for the fourth 
time in twelve months. Mills are working 
there at capacity, and the demand is urgent. 


The Cotton Corner Decision 


The decision of the, Supreme Court, last 
week, in what is known as the Cotton 
Corner case, must be regarded as one of ex- 
ceptional importance. James A. Patten, of 
Chicago, with three associates from the 
South, were indicted under the Sherman act 
for cornering cotton in 1910. Estimates of 
their profits ranged from $10,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Mainly as a result of their 
operations, the price of cotton was consider- 
ably increased. Demurrers to vital counts 
of the indictments were sustained by the 
Circuit Court, whose judgment has now 
been reversed by the court of last resort. 
The merits of the case are not considered, 
of course; there is no opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants, but it 
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is held that the offence charged is one for- 
bidden by the Sherman act, and, if their 
acts were those alleged in the indictments, 
they were engaged in a criminal conspiracy. 
Upon those indictments they must go to 
trial. ; 

By this decision the scope of the Sherman 
act is broadly extended. Those who corner 
wheat or corn or copper may be prosecuted 
under the criminal provisions of the statute. 
Their operations in the market may be 
checked by injunction. Attorney General 
Wickersham goes too far when he says that 
by means of the decision “the problem of 
the high cost of living can be solved,” for 
that cost has not been greatly affected by 
corners, the effect of which upon prices has 
been temporary. But it is well that there is 
a Federal statute under which cornerers 
may be restrained and punished. Cornering 
will be discouraged and made perilous by 
the decision, and the interests of the con- 
suming public will thus be served. The 
words of the court suggest that it may be 
practicable to use the statute with respect 
to market operations which are not called 
corners, but which resembie them in their 
effect upon supply and prices. The court 
said: 


It may well be that running a corner tends 
for a time to stimulate competition, but this does 
not prevent it from being a forbidden restraint, 
for it also operates to thwart the usual operation 
of the laws of supply and demand, to withdraw 
the commodity from the normal current of trade, 
to enhance the prices artificially, to hamper users 
and consumers in satisfying their needs, and to 
produce practically the same evils as does the 
suppression of competition. 


It may hereafter appear that certain 
practices in the food market, not associated 
with operations in Exchanges, are forbidden 
by the Sherman act. 


The Cost of Living 


The index number of Bradstreet’s for 
Jan. 1, based upon the wholesale prices of 
106 representative commodities, carefully 
selected, is 9.5050, showing a slight decline 
from the average on Dec. 1, which was 
9.5462. This January average, however, is 
higher than that of any month in 1912, De- 
cember excepted, and the increase since 
Jan i, 1912, is 6% per cent. It is also 
higher (December, 1912, excepted) than the 
average for any other month in the last ten 
years. Comparison shows an increase of 24 
per cent. since Jan. 1, 1902, and an advance 
of 23% per cent. since the middle of 1908. 














